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INTRODUCTION. 



A good reader conveys fully and clearly to his hearers the 
ideas and feelings of a writer. 

No one can read well who does not thoroughly understand 
what he reads; hence the necessity of studying each lesson 
until not only the meaning of the words in the lesson is per- 
fectly understood, but also the nature and character of the 
whole lesson. A reader must enter fully into the feelings 
and sentiments of a writer before he can render them well. 

Rule. — Let the pupil study the lesson, and become ac- 
quainted with its subject, before he attempts to read it aloud. 
Difficult lessons should first be read and explained by the 
teacher. 

[Italics are used in the examples to show the part of the word or 
sentence to which the rule applies.] 

ARTICULATION. 

Articulation is the distinct utterance of the elementary 
sounds in syllables and words. 

Rule.— A rticulate distinctly each syllable. 

The first step toward becoming a good reader is a correct 
articulation. A public speaker, possessed of only a moderate 

ix 
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voice, if he articulate correctly, will be better understood, and 
heard with greater pleasure, than one who vociferates without 
judgment. The voice of the latter may, indeed, extend to a 
considerable distance, but the sound is dissipated in confusion. 
Of the former voice, the smallest vibration is perceived at the 
utmost distance to which it reaches; hence it has often the 
appearance of penetrating even further than one which is 
loud, but badly articulated. 



PHONIC CHART. 
Vowel Sounds. 



& long, as in ale. 

& short, “ “ at. 

a Italian, “ “ arm. 

& broad, “ “ all. 

a intermediate, “ “ ask. 

& before r, “ “ air. 

e long, “ “ eve. 

£ short, “ “ end. 

6 intermediate, “ “ her. 

I long, “ “ ice. 



I short, as in in. 

6 long, “ “ old. 

6 short, “ “ on. 

q intermediate, “ “ do. 

ulong, “ “ use. 

u short, “ “ up. 

u intermediate, “ “ put. 

oi, oy, “ “ oil, toy. 

ou, ow, “ “ out, now. 



Consonants. 



b. 


as 


in 


bad. 


1, 


as 


in 


lip. 


8, 


as 


in 


S§lt. 


d. 


<< 


ee 


ddt. 


m. 


ee 


ee 


mat. 


sh. 


ee 


ee 


she. 


t, 


<< 


ee 


fun. 


n. 


ee 


ee 


no. 


t. 


ee 


ee 


tin. 


b. 


cc 


ee 


hfit. 


n S> 


ee 


ee 


sing. 


th. 


ee 


ee 


thin. 


i> 


eg 


ee 


joy- 


P> 


ee 


ee 


pan. 


v. 


ee 


ee 


vat. 


k. 


ee 


ee 


kin. 


r, 


ee 


ee 


rdt. 


W, 


ee 


ee 


wait. 








y, as 


in yS. 






z, as in zone. 
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Equivalent Sounds. 



Vowels. 

a, like 6 , as in what. 

a, “ 8, “ “ any. 

6, “ d, “ “ thdre. 

e, “ a, “ “ prey. 

e, “ I, “ “ pretty. 

h “ e, “ “ poliQe. 

I, “ 6, “ “ virgin. 

6, “ u, “ “ son. 

o, “ o w o, “ “ wolf. 

6, €€ 8, “ “ f6rm. 

ob, “ “ moon, 

do, “ “ fdbt. 

" oo, “ “ rude. 

b, “ 6, “ “ firge. 

u, “ 8, “ “ bury, 

u, “ I, “ “ busy. 

f> “ h “ “ fly. 

f, “ I, “ “ mj^th. 

y, “ 8, “ “ myrrh. 



Consonants. 

<j, like s, as in <jede. 

e, “ k, “ “ e&t. 

ch, “ “ child. 

<jh, “ sh, “ “ Qhaije. 

eh, “ k, “ “ ehdrd. 

g, “ “ get. 

g, “ j, “ “ gS m. 

gh, “ f, “ “ rough, 

n, “ ng, “ “ finger, 

ph, “ f, “ “ pha§e. 

qu, “ k, “ “ pique, 

qu, “ kw,“ “ quail, 

s, “ “ same. 

5, “ z, “ “ ro§e. 

th, “ “ thing, 

th, “ “ th6. 

wh, “ hw,“ “ what. 

5, “ gz, “ “ 8$Ist. 

z, “ zh, “ “ &zure. 



i, like consonant y, as in onion, 
ce, ci, sci, se, si, s, ti, like sh, as in ocean, vicious, conscious, 
nauseous, session, sure, nation. 



A common error in articulation is the slurring or blending 
of final and initial letters. Care should be taken to bring 
out the full sound of each word, as if it stood alone, without 
overdoing the matter. 
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Exercise. 

Sees him; must tell; his cry; would you; sixth day; next 
time; most people; hands him; costs more; made you; folds 
his; sifts sand; fields lie; and end; lasts till; some mice; 
must spin; Arctic ocean; facts are; assists. 

ACCENT. 

Accent is a peculiar stress or effort of the voice upon 
certain syllables of words, which distinguishes them from the 
others by a greater distinctness and loudness of pronunciation. 

In every word of more than one syllable, one of the sylla- 
bles is pronounced with particular force, and this is called 
the accented syllable. Many polysyllabic words have two 
accents, a 'primary and a secondary , differing only in degree, 
the primary being uttered with a greater stress of voice than 
the secondary . 

No definite rule can be given in regard to the placing of 
the accent. The proper pronunciation of words, which in- 
cludes correct accentuation, can be acquired only by careful 
attention to the language of correct speakers, and by the 
use of a good dictionary. 

EMPHASIS. 

Emphasis is a particular force or stress of voice given to 
one or more words of a sentence, or to a whole sentence; it is 
to the word or sentence what the accent is to the syllable. 

There are several modes by which a word or words may 
be emphasized : 

1. By tone , varying in degree according to the importance 
of the word or words. 

2. By a change in the inflection . 
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3. By time, in which prominence is marked by a prolonga- 
tion of the sound of the word or by an abridgment of it. 

4. By a pause . 

The only rule that can be given for distinguishing the 
words that should receive emphasis is to place it on those 
that directly convey the meaning or denote the contrast : the 
parts of a sentence charged with the greatest degree of sense 
should be pronounced with the greatest prominence. 

The emphasis must, according to the intention of the 
speaker, be put upon that word which signifies the point. 

Example : “ Is it true that you have seen an officer from 
the court to-day who told you the bad news ? ” 

If the inquirer merely wants to know whether I or some 
other person has seen the court officer, the emphasis falls on 
you. If he only wants to know from whom I received the 
news, he will emphasize officer. If he wants to know whether 
the news may be depended on, court will be the emphatic 
word. If he wishes to learn when I heard the news, he will 
put the emphasis on to-day. If he knows that I have seen 
the officer, and merely wants to learn whether I have heard 
any news, he will emphasize news. If he merely wants to 
know whether the news I heard was bad, he will put the 
emphasis on the word bad. 

Emphasis, generally, may be divided into two kinds, 
Emphasis of Sense and Emphasis of Feeling . 

Emphasis of Sense determines the meaning, and by a 
change of its position a sentence may be made to convey 
very different meanings; as, 

Is your friend very sick ? 

(Meaning your friend, and not another person’s friend.) 

Is your friend very sick ? 

(Meaning your friend, not your brother or other relative.) 

Is your friend very sick ? 

(Meaning is your friend very sick or only slightly ilL) 
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Emphasis of Feeling is suggested and governed by emo- 
tion : although not strictly necessary to the sense, it is, in the 
highest degree, expressive of sentiment: as, 

Then must the Jew be merciful . 

On what compulsion must I ? tell me that. 

INFLECTION. 

Inflection is the rise or fall of the voice in speaking o* 
reading. 

In the rising inflection , which is marked with the acute 
accent ('), the voice rises from the general pitch to the highest 
tone required; but in the falling inflection , marked by the 
grave accent ('), the voice begins above the general pitch and 
falls back to it. In the circumflex , which is a union of the 
rising and falling inflections , the voice does not rise or fall 
directly , but in a sort of curve. There are two kinds of 
circumflex inflections : the rising circumflex , marked 
which begins with the falling and ends with the rising in- 
flection, and the falling inflection, marked which begins 
with the rising and ends with the falling inflection. 

Rule I.— The general rule is, that the ideas which are 
complete, certain, or positive, take the Falling Inflection, 
while those that are incomplete, doubtful, or negative, take 
the Rising Inflection; as, 

I know this to be the case'. 

I think I shall be there'. 

Rule II.— The Rising Inflection is generally used in ques- 
tions that can be answered by yes or no ; while the answers, 
when positive, take the Falling Inflection; as, 

Do you attend school ? Yes', I do\ 
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Are you going home to-day'? 

Yes', or at the latest to-morrow'. 

Where is the Earl of Holderness' ? 

The noble earl is dead'. 

Rule III — Questions which cannot be answered by yes 
or no, together with their answers, generally take the Falling 
Inflection ; as, 

Whose image and superscription hath it' ? 

They, answering, said to him : Cresar’s'. 

Rule IV. — In Contrasts or Comparisons, the first part 
usually takes the Rising, the second part the Falling Inflec- 
tion; as. 

He follows him through thick' and thin . 

As fire is opposed to water', so vice is to virtue'. 

And there are bodies celestial', and bodies terrestrial'. 

Rule V. — When in Contrasts or Comparisons one part is 
affirmed and the other denied, the affirmative takes the Fall- 
ing, and the negative the Rising Inflection, no matter in 
which order they are; as, 

This is not winter', it is summer . 

This is summer', not winter'. 

This is no accident', it is God’s curse'. 

This is God’s curse', it is no accident'. 

Rule VI. — The Circumflex is used to express wonder, 
contempt, ridicule, mockery; in these cases the Rising Cir- 
cumflex is used for the Rising Inflection, and the Falling 
Circumflex for the Falling Inflection; as, 

0 upright judge ! Mark, Jew ! — a learned judge ! 
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MODULATION. 

Modulation refers to pitch, force, quantity , and quality 
of the voice in speaking and reading. 

The proper modulation of the voice contributes very much 
to good reading; it constitutes in a great measure what is 
called expressive reading, and is particularly effective for the 
expression of all kinds of feelings and emotions. 

It is necessary to study carefully the general character of 
each lesson: — is it joyful, sad, or merely narrative? is it 
poetry, and what kind ? or is it a dialogue ? As it is one or 
the other, so must we adapt to it the pitch, force, quantity, 
and quality of the voice. 

Rule. — P itch, force, quantity, and quality of the voice are 
intimately connected, and should always correspond to the 
nature of the subject. 



PITCH. 

Pitch is the prevailing or governing note, and that in 
which sentences are generally begun. It may be high, 
medium, or low. 

The pitch is entirely different from loudness or softness. 
As in music a sound may be loud or soft whether the note 
be high or low, so in speaking or reading tbe voice may be 
loud or soft, whether the pitch be high or low. 

Much of the ease and beauty of reading depends upon the 
pitch that is taken. Every reader must take the pitch that 
is best suited to his voice, for only by doing so will he be 
enabled to speak with ease and effect. If the pitch is chosen 
too high or too low, the reader will soon be wearied and tired 
out. It should vary with, and be appropriate to, the character 
of the subject. 
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Care must be taken to avoid a sing-song tone, or a mere 
rise and fall of the voice without regard to the sense of the 
words, an error very common, especially in reading poetry. 

1. A medium pitch is used for merely narrative and 
descriptive subjects; where there is no excitement, where 
reason predominates over feeling; as, 

Taking balloons as they are, “for better, for worse,” let 
us for once have a flight in the air. 

2. A high pitch is used in expressing excitement, joy, and 
other strong and sudden feelings; as, 

“ Ben Bur! Ben Hurl" they shouted. 

3. A low pitch is used in expressing sadness, feelings which 
are deep and intense and of a more lasting character; as. 

They wrenched at the planks ’mid a hail of fire: 

They fell in death , their work half done . 

Bule. — The pitch should in all cases be chosen within 
the natural compass or range of the voice. 

FORCE. 

Force refers to the strength and power of the voice, and 
embraces every variation from a whisper to a shout. 

The main purpose of all speech is to be understood, and 
neither more nor less force should be used than is necessary 
to accomplish this with effect . There are three degrees of 
force — loud, moderate, and geiitle. 

1. Moderate force is used in ordinary conversation, narra- 
tion, or description; as, 

Are you on your way to school now ? 

2. Oentle force is used to express tenderness, sadness, 
caution, secrecy, etc. ; as. 

Sow with a generous hand ; 

Pause not for toil and pain; 
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Weary not through the heat of summer. 

Weary not through the cold spring rain; 

But wait till the autumn comes 
For the sheaves of golden grain. 

3. Loud force is used in command, exultation, denuncia- 
tion; as, 

“ Harvey Birch ! — take him , dead or alive ! 99 

Rule. — U se sufficient force to make yourself understood 
by your audience, but be careful not to strain the voice or to 
lose control of it. 



QUANTITY. 

Quantity, or Time, refers to the length or shortness of 
the sound, or the movement of the voice, as slow , medium y or 
quick . 

A distinct articulation is the basis of all good reading, 
which should never be so quick as to render the words or 
sentences unintelligible. On the other hand, if the time be 
too slow , the reading becomes tiresome to both reader and 
hearers ; to produce the desired effect, the quantity or tune 
in reading should be suited to the subject. 

1. Medium Time is used in ordinary narration or descrip- 
tion; as. 

The bell began to ring for morning chapel; he got up and 
went toward his gown, groping toward it as though he could 
hardly see, and put it over his shoulders, and would go out, 
but he would have fallen in the court if the good nurse had 
not given him her arm. 

2. Slow Time is used in the expression of ieelings of 
solemnity, awe, reverence, etc.; as, 

I would not spend another such a night. 

Though *twere to buy a world of happy days, — 

So full of dismal terror was the time ! 
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3. Quick Time is used to express sudden fear, anger, joy, 
humor; as, 

.... Quick ! be quick, be quick, I say ! 

They come ! they come ! Away ! away ! 

Rule. — The Quantity, or Time, should never be too quick 
to interfere with distinct articulation, nor so slow as to grow 
wearisome to the hearers. 



QUALITY. 

Quality of the voice refers to the tone or general character 
of the sound, as smooth, round, deep, harsh, acute, whispered. 

By the quality of the voice we can, at once, recognize the 
cry of pain, the utterance of grief or joy, the command or 
threat, even though the words in which they are conveyed be 
unknown to us. 

In reading dialogues or dramatic compositions, where two 
or more persons are represented as speaking, particular atten- 
tion to the quality of the voice must be paid to render the 
j personation effective. 

The same person may also use different tones, as, for 
example, in the lesson “ A Military Stratagem,” the words of 
Horse Shoe Robinson : 

“If I find any trouble in taking you, all five, safe away 
from this house, I will thin your numbers with your own 
muskets,” 

should be read in a stern , threatening tone , while further on 
in the same lesson, the lines : 

“ By your leave, my pretty gentleman, you will lead, and 
HI follow. It may be a new piece of drill to you, but the 
custom is to give the prisoners the post of honor,” 
requires a jocular, sarcastic tone . 
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PAUSES. 

A Pause is a suspension of the voice in speaking or read- 
ing. The most important pauses are indicated by punctua- 
tion-marks; in many cases, however, where punctuation- 
marks are not used, a pause is required to give the meaning 
clearly and effectively. 

Rule I. — Emphatic words should generally be followed 
by a pause; as, 

Sink or swim, | survive or perish, | I give my hand and 
heart to this vote. We never | shall submit. 

Rule II.— Emphatic words should be preceded by a pause, 
when at the close of a sentence or when such a word is an 
adjective immediately following the noun it qualifies; as. 

For breast-high, threatening, from the sea uprose | a 
Human Shape ! 

Many a carol, | old and saintly. 

Sang the minstrel and the waits. 

Rule HI. — The subject of a sentence, if compound, re- 
quires a pause; as, 

In the pauses of the shower, | you heard the rumbling of 
the earth beneath and the groaning waves of the tortured sea. 

So Martin the bishop, and Antipater the governor | 
ordered the young men to be brought before them. 

Rule IV. — Between parts of a sentence not following in 
the natural order (inverted sentences) a pause is required; as, 

Who risked what they risked, free from strife, 

And its promise of glorious pay | his life ! 
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Strongly built were the houses | with frames of oak and 
of hemlock. 

Rule 7. — Between the parts of sentences which are con- 
nected by a relative pronoun, a conjunction, or an infinitive, 
a pause is required; as. 

Of the noble fifty-six | Who, in the Revolution, stood forth 
undismayed by the ax or gibbet he alone remains. 

. . . We’ll be glad to-morrow,” 

The mother half-musing said. 

As she looked at the eager workers. 

And laid on a sunny head 
A touch | as of benediction. 

And then, with a voice whose yearning 
The father could scarcely stem. 

He said, | to the children pointing, | 

“ I want him to be like them ” 

Rule VL — In elliptical phrases, the ellipsis should be 
marked by a pause; as. 

You are forever young, and gentle, and pure; | a part of 
my own childhood that time cannot wither; | always a little 
boy. 
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2. sftr -e&s' tl-e ; a. bitterly se- 

vere. 

3. weVz^n; a. thin; sharp. 

3. 1^0. ; n. place ; stead. 

3. glO^t' ing ; v. gazing on with 
malice. 



5. as sSnt' ed ; v. admitted as 

true. 

6, €5m ply'; v . consent. 

6. man' a 9 lng ; a. threaten- 
ing. 

8. dint; n. force. 



Remark. — Where there is more than one definition of a word the 
first definition gives the sense in which it is used in the Lesson. 

The number preceding the word defined refers to the paragraph 
in which the word occurs. 



Percy Wynn’s First Day at College. Part I. 

1. “ Say, young fellow, what are you moping here for ?” 
The person thus rudely addressed was a slight, delicate, 
fair-complexioned child, whose age, one could perceive at 
a glance, must have been something under fourteen. Pre- 
vious to this interruption, he had been sitting solitary on a 
bench in a retired corner of the college playground. 

The boy’s lips trembled, but he made no answer. He 
seemed, indeed, at a loss for words. 

“Well, at least tell us what’s your name,” pursued 
Charlie Richards, the boy who put the question. 

“ Percy Wynn, sir.” 

2. His voice was clear and musical. The name evoked 
a low, derisive chuckling from the crowd. 

u Percy Wynn ! Percy Wynn ! ” repeated Richards in 
a tone intended to be sarcastic. “ Why, it’s a very, very 
pretty name. Don’t you think so yourself?” 
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“Oh yes, indeedy!” answered Percy very seriously, 
whereupon there was a shout of laughter from the boys. 
As Percy perceived that his questioner had been mocking 
him, the blood rushed to his face, and he blushed scarlet. 

3. “ My ! look how he blushes — -just like a girl,” cried 
Martin Peters, a thin, puny, weazen-faced youth, who in 
lieu of strength employed a bitter tongue. 

There was another laugh ; and as poor Percy realized 
that the eyes of nearly a dozen boys were feeding and 
gloating upon his embarrassment, he blushed still more 
violently, and arising, sought to make his way through 
them and escape their unwelcome company. 

4. But Richards rudely clutched his arm. 

“ Hold on, Percy.” 

“ Oh, please do let me go. I desire to be alone.” 

“ No, no ; sit down. I want to ask you some more 
questions.” And Richards roughly forced him back upon 
the bench. 

“ Now, Percy, do you know where you’re going to sleep 
to-night ? ” 

“ Yes, sir ; over there in that — that — dormitory, I think 
the prefect said it was. He showed me my bed a little while 
ago.” 

“ Very well ; now you’re a newcomer, and don’t know 
the customs of this place. So I want to tell you something. 
To-night, just as soon as you get in bed — and, by the way, 
you must hurry up about it — you must say in a loud, clear 
tone, ‘ Put out the lights, Mr. Prefect ; I’m in bed.’ ” 

5. The listeners and admirers of Richards forced their 
faces into an expression of gravity. They were inwardly 
tickled : lying came under their low standard of wit. 

“ Oh, indeed ! ” said Percy. “ Excuse me, sir, but 
can’t you get some one else to say it ? ” 
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“ No, no ; you must say it yourself. It’s the custom 
for newcomers to do it the first night they arrive.” 

44 But, dear me ! ” exclaimed Percy, 44 isn’t it a funny 
custom ? ” 

44 Well, it is funny,” Richards assented, 44 but it’s got to 
be done all the same.” 

u Very well, then ; I suppose I must do it.” 

“ Now, do you remember what you are to say ? ” 

44 4 Put out the lights, Mr. Prefect ; I’m in bed.’ ” 

44 That’s it exactly ; you’ve learned your lesson well.” 

6. 44 Now there’s another thing to be done. You must 
turn a handspring right off.” 

44 Turn what ? ” asked Percy in a puzzled tone. 

44 Look,” and Richards suited the action to the word. 

44 Oh, upon my word,” protested Percy in all earnest- 
ness, 44 1 can’t.” 

“No matter;. you can try.” 

44 Oh, please do excuse me, sir, this time, and I’ll practice 
at it in private,” pleaded Percy. 44 And when I’ve learned 
it, I’ll be ever so glad to comply with your wishes.” 

“Whew!” exclaimed John Sommers, “he’s been 
reading up a dictionary ! ” 

“ Oh, indeed I haven’t,” protested Percy. 

“ Come on,” Richards urged in a tone almost menacing, 
44 you must try. Hurry up, now ; no fooling.” 

7. Percy could endure his awkward position no longer. 
Bursting into tears, he arose and again attempted to make 
his way through his tormentors. 

Richards caught him more rudely than upon the first 
occasion, and with some unnecessary and brutal violence 
flung him back upon the bench. “See here, young 
fellow,” he said angrily, “do you want to fight? or are 
you going to do what you’re told ? ” 
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8. “ Of course he doesn’t want to fight, and he’d be a 
fool to do anything you tell him,” said a newcomer on the 
scene, who brought himself through the thick of the crowd 
by dint of vigorous and unceremonious elbowing. “See 
here, Richards, it’s mean of you to come here with your 
set and tease a new boy. Let him alone.” And Master 
Thomas Playfair seated himself beside the weeping boy, 
and stared very steadily and indignantly into Richards’ 
face. The bully’s eyes lowered involuntarily, he hesitated 
for one moment, then, abashed, turned away. 

In this and similar Lessons the number in parenthesis refers to the 
paragraph or stanza in which the word, sentence, or expression occurs. 

Explain the expressions : “ at a loss for words ” (1) ; “ pursued 
Richards ” (1) ; “ evoked alow, derisive chuckling ” (2) ; “ employed 
a bitter tongue” (3); “feeding and gloating upon his embarrass- 
ment” (3) ; “could endure his awkward position no longer” (7) ; 
“the bully’s eyes lowered involuntarily” (8). 



1. r& as svir' ing ; a. 
mg courage to. 

7. s^m' p& thSt' I-e ; a. exhib- 
iting pity and tenderness to- 
ward one in trouble. 

7. bois'tSrisjtisness ; n. noise; 
violence ; disorder. 



10. Sx press' Iv^ ; a. serving to 
express, utter, or represent. 

10. &n / 1 ma' tion ; n. liveliness. 

10. &b sorbed'; v . engaged, or 
engrossed wholly. 

10. re f&e' t6 ; n. a room 
where meals are eaten. 



LESSON II. 
restor- 



Percy Wynn’s First Day at College. Part 11. 

1. For a few moments there was a silence, broken only 
by the sobs of Percy. Tom’s right hand, meanwhile, was 
deep in his jacket-pocket. Presently, when Percy had be- 
come calmer, it emerged filled. 

“ Here, Percy, take some candy.” 

Tom had a way of offering candy which was simply 
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irresistible. No long speech could have had so reassuring 
an effect. Percy accepted the candy, and brightened up at 
once ; put a caramel in his mouth, then drawing a dainty 
silk handkerchief from his breast-pocket, he wiped his eyes 
and broke into a smile which spoke volumes of gratitude. 

2. “ That’s good,” said Tom, encouragingly. “ You’re 
all right now. My name’s Tom Playfair, and I come from 
St. Louis. I know your name already, so you needn’t tell 
me it. Are you a Chicago boy ? ” 

“No, sir, I’m from Baltimore.” 

“See here,” said Tom, “do you want me to run 
away ? ” 

“ No, indeedy ! ” said Percy, smiling, shaking back his 
long golden locks, and opening his eyes very wide. “ Why, 
are you afraid of Baltimore boys ? ” 

“ It isn’t that,” Tom made answer. “ But if you say 
4 sir ’ to me, I’ll run away. Call me Tom and I’ll call you 
Percy.” 

“Very well, Tom, I will. And I am very happy to 
make your acquaintance.” 

3. Tom was startled, and for a moment paused, not 
knowing what manner of reply to make to this neatly- 
worded compliment. 

“ Well,” he said at length, “ let’s shake hands, then.” 

To his still greater astonishment, Percy gravely arose 
and with a graceful movement of his body, which was 
neither a bow nor a curtsy, but something between the 
two, politely took his hand. 

“ Well, I never ! ” gasped Tom. “ Where in the 
world did you come from ? ” 

“ From Baltimore, Maryland,” said Percy. “ I thought 
I had just told you.” 

“ Are all the boys there like you ? ” 
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“Well, indeed, Tom, I really don’t know. I wasn’t 
acquainted with any boys, you know. Mamma said 
they were too rough. And” — here Percy broke almost 
into a sob — “ they are rough, too. You’re the only one of 
the boys I’ve met so far, Tom, that’s been kind to me.” 

4. Tom whistled softly. 

“ Didn’t know any boys ? ” 

“ Not one.” 

“Well, then, who on the round earth did you play 
with ? ” 

“ Oh, with my sisters, Tom. I have ten sisters. The 
oldest is eighteen, and the youngest is six. Kate and Mary 
are twins. And oh, Tom, they are all so kind and nice. 
I wish you knew them ; I’m sure you’d like them im- 
mensely.” 

5. Tom had his doubts. In his unromantic way, he 
looked upon girls as creatures who were to be made use of 
by being avoided. 

“ Did you play games with your sisters, Percy ? ” 

“ Oh yes, indeedy ! And, Tom, I can dress a doll or 
sew just as nicely as any of them. And I could beat 
them all at the skipping-rope. Then we used to play 
‘Pussy wants a corner,’ and ‘Hunt the slipper,’ and 
* Grocery-store,’ and I used to keep the grocery and they 
were the customers — and oh, we did have such times! 
And then at night mamma used to read to us, Tom — such 
splendid stories, and sometimes beautiful poems, too. Did 
you ever hear the story of Aladdin and the Wonderful 
Lamp ? ” 

“ I believe not,” said Tom modestly. 

“ Or Ali Baba and the Forty Thieves ? ” 

Tom again entered a negative. 

6. “ Oh, they’re just too good ; they’re charming. I’ll 
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tell them to you, Tom, some day, and a good many more. 
I know ever so many.” 

44 1 like a good story,” said Tom, 44 and I’m sure I’ll be 
very glad to listen to some of yours.” 

44 Oh yes, indeedy ! But, Tom, do you know why I’ve 
come here ? Our family has given up housekeeping. Poor, 
dear mamma has fallen into very delicate health, and has 
gone to Europe with papa for a rest. Papa has given up 
business, and intends, when he returns, to settle in Cin- 
cinnati. He has sent all my sisters to the school of the 
Sacred Heart there, except the oldest and the two young- 
est, who are staying with my aunt who lives on Broadway. 
But they’ve promised to write to me every day. They’re 
going to take turns. Do your sisters write to you regu- 
larly, Tom P ” \ 

44 1 haven’t any sister,” Tom answered, smiling. But 
there was just a touch of sadness in the smile. 

44 What ! not a single one ? ” 

Percy’s expression was one of astonishment. 

44 Not one.” 

7. Astonishment softened into pity. 

44 Oh, poor boy ! ” he cried, clasping his hands in dis- 
may. 44 How did you manage to get on ? ” 

44 Oh, I’ve pulled through. My mamma is dead too,” 
said Tom, still more sadly. 

The deep sympathy which came upon Percy’s face at 
this declaration bespoke a tender and sympathetic heart. 
He said nothing, but clasped Tom’s hand and pressed it 
warmly. 

44 Well, you are a good fellow ! ” broke out Tom, putting 
away his emotion under cover of boisterousness, 44 and I’m 
going to make a boy out of you” 

44 A boy ! ” Percy repeated. 
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44 Yes, a boy — a real boy.” 

44 Excuse me, Tom ; but may I ask what you consider 
me to be now ? ” 

8. Tom hesitated. 

44 You won’t mind ? ” he said doubtfully. 

44 Oh, not from you, Tom ; you’re my friend.” 

44 Well,” said Tom, haltingly, 44 you’re — well, you’re just 
a little bit queer, odd — girlish — that’s it.” 

Percy’s eyes opened wide with astonishment. 

44 You don’t say ! Oh, dear me ! But, Tom, it’s so 
funny that I never heard I was that way before. My 
mamma and my sisters never told me anything about it.” 

44 Maybe they didn’t know any boys.” 

44 Oh yes, they did, Tom. They knew me.” 

9. Percy considered this convincing. 

44 Yes ; but you’re not like other boys. They couldn’t 
judge by you.” 

44 Excuse me ! ” said Percy, still in great astonishment. 

44 You’re not like other boys ; not a bit.” 

44 But I’ve read a great deal about boys. I’ve read the 
Boyhood of Great Painters and Musicians, and about other 
boys too, but I can’t remember them all now. Then I’ve 
read Hood’s 

44 4 Oh, when I was a little boy 

My days and nights were full of joy.’ 

Isn’t that nice, Tom ? I know the whole poem by heart.” 

10. It was now Tom’s turn to be astonished. 

44 You don’t mean to say,” he said in a voice expressive 
almost of awe, 44 that you read poetry-books ? ” 

44 Oh yes, indeedy ! ” answered Percy with growing 
animation ; 44 and I like Longfellow ever so much — he’s a 
dear poet — don’t you ? ” 
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Just then the bell rang for supper. Tom, absorbed in 
wonder, brought his new Mend to the refectory, and, 
during the meal, could scarcely refrain from smiling, as 
he noticed with what dainty grace our little Percy took 
his first meal at St. Maure’s. 

11. That night Mr. Middleton was quietly reading in 
the dormitory while the boys were slipping into bed, when 
a clear, sweet voice broke the stillness. 

44 Put out the lights, Mr. Prefect ; I’m in bed.” 

Mr. Middleton arose from his chair, and swept the whole 
length of the dormitory with his eye. There was a general 
smile, but no loud laughter. Poor little Percy, dreadfully 
alarmed at the sound of his own voice breaking upon the 
silence, shut his eyes tight. Of course, he could scarcely 
hear the smiles, and so, as everything was quiet, he had no 
reason to think that his proceedings had been in any wise 
irregular. And thus very soon the singular child fell 
asleep, with those sacred names upon his lips which a fond 
mother, bending nightly over the bedside of her child, had 
taught him to utter in all confidence, innocence, and love. 

Rev. Francis J. Finn, S. J. 

Explain the expressions: “had away of offering candy which 
was simply irresistible ” (1) ; 44 a smile which spoke volumes of grati- 
tude ” (1); 44 entered a negative ” (5) ; “ Astonishment softened into 
pity” (7); 44 putting away his emotion under cover of boisterousness” 
(7); “considered this convincing ” (9); “absorbed in wonder” (10); 
“broke the stillness” (11). 



My God and Father, while I stray 
Far from my home, on life’s rough way, 
Oh, teach me from my heart to say, 

Thy will be done ! 

Renew my will from day to day ; 

Blend it with Thine, and take away 
All that now makes it hard to say, 

Thy will be done 1 
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LESSON III. 



2. thrdng ; n. a great crowd. 

9. S^rl' d6m ; n. the dignity of 
an earl. 

13. (awt ) ; n. anything. 

14. brg^m / Si <*• muscular; ro- 

bust; strong. 



14. -er&fV f; a . shrewd; cun- 
ning. 

16. hSr' It ; n. that which is 
inherited. 

16. ga^n say'; v. deny. 

17. eAsques (kasks ) ; n. helmets. 



The King and the Child. 

1. The sunlight shone on the walls of stone 

And towers sublime and tall ; 

King Alfred sat upon his throne 
Within his council hall. 

2. And glancing o’er the splendid throng, 

With grave and solemn face, 

To where his noble vassals stood, 

He saw a vacant place. 

3. 44 Where is the Earl of Holderness ? ” 

With anxious look he said. 

44 Alas, 0 King ! ” a courtier cried, 

44 The noble Earl is dead ! ” 

4. Before the monarch could express 

The sorrow that he felt, 

A soldier with a war-worn face 
Approached the throne and knelt. 

5. 44 My sword,” he said, 44 has ever been, 

0 King ! at thy command, 

And many a proud and haughty Dane 
Has fallen by my hand. 
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6. “ I’ve fought beside thee in the field, 

And ’neath the greenwood tree ; 

It is but fair for thee to give 
Yon vacant place to me.” 

7. “ It is not just,” a statesman cried, 

“ This soldier’s prayer to hear ; 

My wisdom has done more for thee 
Than either sword or spear. 

8. “ The victories of the council hall 

Have made thee more renown 
Than all the triumphs of the field 
Have given to thy crown. 

9. “ My name is known in every land, 

My talents have been thine ; 

Bestow this Earldom, then, on me, 

For it is justly mine.” 

10. Yet, while before the monarch’s throne 

These men contending stood, 

A woman crossed the floor who wore 
The weeds of widowhood. 

11. And slowly to King Alfred’s feet 

A fair-haired boy she led — 

“ O King ! this is the rightful heir 
Of Holdemess,” she said. 

12. “ Helpless he comes to claim his own, 

Let no man do him wrong, 

For he is weak and fatherless, 

And thou art just and strong.” 
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.(3, 44 What strength of power/’ the statesman cried, 

44 Could such a judgment bring? 

Can such a feeble child as tills 
Do aught for thee, 0 King, 

14. 44 When thou hast need of brawny arms 

To draw thy deadly bows, 

When thou art wanting crafty men 
To crush thy mortal foes ? ” 

15. With earnest voice the fair young boy 

Replied : 44 1 cannot fight, 

But I can pray to God, 0 King ! 

And Heaven can give thee might ! ” 

16. The King bent down and kissed the child; 

The courtiers turned away. 

44 The heritage is thine,” he said, 

44 Let none thy right gainsay. 

17. 44 Our swords may cleave the casques of men, 

Our blood may stain the sod, 

But what are human strength and power 
Without the help of God ! ” 

Eugene J. Hall. 

Who are the persons described in the poem ? Who was the first to 
claim the vacant place (4) ? What reasons did he urge for his 
claim (5, 6) ? Who was the next to make a claim (7) ? Why did he 
think that he should have the place (8, 9) ? Who was the third to 
claim it (10) ? For whom did she claim it (11) ? Why (12) ? What 
objection was made to the boy’s appointment (13, 14) ? What did 
the boy say (15) ? What did the King decide (16, 17) ? What is the 
moral of the poem ? 
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LESSON IV. 



1. afl ga ; n. mounted 

native hunters. 

3. trtimp' 3t Ing ; v. making 
a peculiar cry. 

3. ■c6v / Srt; n. hiding-place; 
that which covers. 

3. jtiQ. glfc*; ». land mostly cov- 
ered with trees, brush-wood, 
etc. 



3. st$\k^d; v. walked slowly? 

approached by stealth. 

6. fil t Sr' nat^ iy ; adv . by 
turns. 

8. -cCt^rs^; n. hunt; chase. 

10. dSx tSr' I ty ; n. activity; 

skill. 

11. In v&' rl A biy ; adv. without 

change. 



Hunting the Elephant in Africa. Part I. 

1. The aggageers reported the fresh tracks of a herd, 
and they begged me to lose no time in accompanying them, 
as the elephants might retreat to a great distance. There 
was no need for this advice ; in a few minutes my horse 
Tetel was saddled, and my servants with spare rifles were 
in attendance. The aggageers were quickly mounted. It 
was a sight most grateful to a sportsman to witness the 
start of these hunters, who with their sabres slung from 
the saddle-bow, as though upon an every-day occasion, 
now left the camp with these simple weapons only, to 
meet the mightiest animal of the creation in hand-to-hand 
conflict. 

2. Tracking was very difficult ; as there was a total ab- 
sence of rain, it was next to impossible to distinguish the 
tracks of two days’ date from those most recent upon the 
hard and parched soil. The greater part of the day passed 
in useless toil, and after fording the river backward and 
forward several times, we at length arrived at a large area 
of sand in a bend of the stream, that was evidently over- 
flowed when the river was full ; this surface of many acres 
was backed by a large forest. 

3. Upon arrival at this spot, the aggageers, who appeared 
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to know every inch of the country, declared that, unless 
the elephants had gone far away, they must be close at 
hand, within the forest We were speculating upon the 
direction of the wind, when we were surprised by the sud- 
den trumpeting of an elephant, that proceeded from the 
forest, already declared to be the covert of the herd. In a 
few minutes, a fine, large elephant marched majestically 
from the jungle upon the large area of sand, and proudly 
stalked directly toward the river. 

4. At that time we were stationed under cover of a high 
bank of sand that had been left by the retiring river in 
sweeping round an angle ; we immediately dismounted and 
remained well concealed. The question of attack was 
quickly settled ; the elephant was quietly stalking toward 
the water, which was about three hundred paces distant 
from the jungle; this intervening space was heavy, dry 
sand, that had been thrown up by the stream in the sudden 
bend of the river. I proposed that we should endeavor to 
stalk the elephant, by creeping along the edge of the river, 
under cover of a sand-bank about three feet high, and 
that, should the rifles fail, the aggageers should come on at 
full gallop, and cut off its retreat to the jungle ; we should 
then have a chance for the swords. 

5. Accordingly I led the way, followed by my head man 
with a rifle, while I had my large gun, which I called 
“ Baby,” that carried a half-pound explosive shell. Florian 
accompanied us. Having the wind fair, we advanced 
quickly for about half the distance, at which time we were 
within a hundred and fifty yards of the elephant, which 
had just arrived at the water and had commenced drinking. 

6. We now crept cautiously toward it ; the sand-bank 
had decreased to a height ot about two feet, and afforded 
very little shelter. Not a tree nor bush grew upon the 
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surface of the barren sand, which was so deep that we 
sank nearly to the ankles at every footstep. Still we crept 
forward, as the elephant alternately drank and then spouted 
the water in a shower over its colossal form ; but just as 
we had arrived within about fifty yards, it happened to 
turn its head in our direction, and immediately perceived 
us. 

7. It raised its enormous ears, gave a short trumpet, 
and for an instant wavered in its determination whether 
to attack or fly ; but as I rushed toward it with a shout, it 
turned toward the jungle, and I immediately fired a steady 
shot at its shoulder with the “ Baby.” 

8. The only effect of the shot was to send it off at a 
great speed toward the jungle ; but at the same moment 
the three aggageers came galloping across the sand like grey- 
hounds in a course, and wisely keeping on a line with the 
jungle, they cut off its retreat, and turning toward the ele- 
phant, they confronted it, sword in hand. 

9. At once the furious beast charged straight at the 
enemy ; but now came the very gallant but foolish part of 
the hunt. Instead of leading the elephant by the flight of 
one man and horse, according to their usual method, all 
the aggageers at the same moment sprung from their sad- 
dles, and upon foot, in the heavy sand, they attacked the 
elephant with their swords. 

10. In the way of sport, I never saw anything so mag- 
nificent, or so absurdly dangerous. The elephant was 
mad with rage, and, nevertheless, it seemed to know that 
the object of the hunters was to get behind it. This it 
avoided with great dexterity, turning as it were upon a 
pivot with extreme quickness, and charging headlong, first 
at one, and then at another of its assailants, while it blew 
clouds of sand in the air with its trunk and screamed with 
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fury. Nimble as monkeys, nevertheless the aggageers 
could not get behind it. In the folly of excitement, they 
had forsaken their horses, which had escaped from the 
spot. 

11. The depth of the loose sand was in favor of the 
elephant, and was so much against the men that they 
avoided his charges with extreme difficulty. It was only 
by the determined pluck of all three that they alternately 
saved one another, as two invariably dashed in at the 
flanks when the elephant charged the third, upon which 
the wary animal immediately gave up the chase, and 
turned round upon its pursuers. 

12. During this time I had been laboring through the 
heavy sand, and shortly after I arrived at the fight, the ele- 
phant charged directly through the aggageers, receiving a 
shoulder-shot from one of my laige rifles, and at the same 
time a slash from the sword of one of the men, who, with 
great dexterity and speed, had closed in behind it just in 
time to reach its leg. 

13. Unfortunately, he could not deliver the cut in the 
right place, as the elephant, with increased speed, com- 
pletely distanced the aggageers ; it charged across the deep 
sand, and reached the jungle. We were shortly upon its 
tracks, and, after running about a quarter of a mile, it fell 
dead in a dry water-course. Its tusks, like those of the 
generality of Abyssinian elephants, were exceedingly short, 
but of good thickness. 

Explain the expressions : “in useless toil” (2) ; “The question 
of attack was quickly settled” (4) ; “ Having the wind fair” (5) ; 
“In the folly of excitement” (10); “completely distanced the 
aggageers” (13). 

“ Bad habits gather by unseen degrees, 

As brooks make rivers, rivers run to seas.” 
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LESSON V. 



2. skirt ; v. to run along the edge 
of. 

2. 1m pSn' e tr& bl^ ; a. not 
to be entered. 



3. 1m o. complete ; un- 

doubted. 

7. Ic5bm' ing; v. rising; ap- 
pearing aboye the surface. 



Hunting the Elephant in Africa. Part II. 

1. Some of our men, who had followed the runaway 
horses, shortly returned and reported that during the fight 
they had heard other elephants trumpeting in the dense 
jungle near the river. A portion of thick forest of about 
two hundred acres, upon this side of the river, was a 
tempting covert for elephants, and the aggageers, who were 
perfectly familiar with the habits of the animals, positively 
declared that the herd must be within this jungle. 

2. Accordingly we proposed to skirt the margin of the 
river, which, as it made a bend at right angles, commanded 
two sides of a square. Upon reaching the jungle by the 
river side, we again heard the trumpeting of an elephant, 
and about a quarter of a mile distant we observed a herd 
of twelve of these animals, shoulder-deep in the river, 
which they were in the act of crossing to the opposite side, 
to secure themselves in an almost impenetrable jungle of 
thorny hedge. 

3. The aggageers advised that we should return to the 
ford that we had already crossed, and by repassing the 
river we should most probably meet the elephants, as they 
would not leave the thick jungle until the night. Having 
implicit confidence in their knowledge of the country, I fol- 
lowed their directions, and we shortly afterward recrossed 
the ford, and arrived upon a dry portion of the river’s bed, 
banked by a dense thicket 
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4. Jali, my Arab sword-hunter, now took the manage- 
ment of affairs. We all dismounted and sent the horses to 
a considerable distance, lest they should, by some noise, 
disturb the elephants. We soon heard a cracking in the 
jungle on our right, and Jali assured us that, as he had 
expected, the elephants were slowly advancing along the 
jungle on the bank of the river, and would pass exactly 
before us. * 

5. We waited patiently in the bed of the river, and the 
cracking in the jungle sounded closer as the herd evidently 
approached. The strip of thick, thorny covert that fringed 
the margin was in no place wider than half a mile ; be- 
yond that the country was open and park-like, but at this 
season it was covered with parched grass, from eight to ten 
feet high: the elephants would, therefore, most probably 
remain in the jungle until driven out. 

6. In about a quarter of an hour we heard by the noise 
in the jungle, about a hundred yards from the river, that 
the elephants were directly opposite us. I accordingly in- 
structed Jali to creep quietly, by himself, into the bush, and 
to bring me information of their position. In three or four 
minutes he returned ; he declared it would be impossible 
to use the sword, as the jungle was so dense that it would 
check the blow, but that I could use the rifle, as the ele- 
phants were close to us — he had seen three standing to- 
gether, between us and the main body of the herd. 

7. I told Jali to lead me directly to the spot, and, fol- 
lowed by Florian and the aggageers, with my gun-bearers, 
I kept within a foot of my little guide, who crept gently 
into the jungle. We advanced stealthily, until Jali stepped 
quietly to one side and pointed with his finger ; I immedi- 
ately observed two elephants looming up through the thick 
bushes about eight paces from me. 
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8. Determined to try fairly the forehead-shot, I kept 
my ground and fired a quicksilver-and-lead bullet from one 
of the large rifles. It struck in the centre of the beast’s 
forehead. The only effect was to make it stagger back- 
ward, when, in another moment, . with its immense ears 
thrown forward, it rushed on. I fired my remaining 
barrel a little lower than the first shot. 

9. Checked in its rush, it backed toward the dense 
jungle, throwing its trunk about and trumpeting with rage. 
Snatching a rifle from one of my trusty men, I ran straight 
at it, took a most deliberate aim at the forehead, and 
once more fired. The only effect was a decisive charge ; 
but before I fired my last barrel, Jali rushed in, and with 
one blow of his sharp sword severed the sinew of the 
hind leg. That instant the animal was utterly helpless. I 
had fired three shots so closely together that they occupied 
a space in its forehead of about three inches, and all had 
failed to kill. There could no longer be any doubt that 
the forehead-shot at an African elephant could not be 
relied upon, although so fatal to the Indian species. 

Explain the expressions: “a tempting covert ” (1); “abend at 
right angles” (2) ; “fringed the margin” (5). There is a marked 
difference in the appearance of the Indian elephant and the African 
species : the former has a comparatively high oblong head with a 
concave forehead, whilst the latter has a round head and a convex 
forehead. The ears of the African elephant are much the larger, 
covering the whole shoulder and descending on the legs (9). 



My son, keep the commandments of thy father, and forsake not 
the law of thy mother. Bind them in thy heart continually, and put 
them about thy neck. When thou walkest, let them go with thee ; 
when thou sleepest, let them keep thee, and when thou awakest tails 
with them ; because the commandment is a lamp, and the law T a light, 
and reproofs of instruction are the way of life . — Proverbs vi. 20-28. 
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LESSON VI. 



4. reel ; v. stagger. 

5. re-eoil'; n. the starting back 

of a gun when discharged. 

6. b&g'ging ; v. capturing. 



7 . 9ir -eCim' fSr ^119^ ; n. the 
line that goes round a cir- 
cular figure; the space included 
in a circle. 



Hunting the Elephant in Africa. Part 111. 

1. I now reloaded my rifles, and the aggageers quitted 
the jungle to remount their horses, as they expected the 
herd had broken cover on the other side of the jungle, in 
which case they intended to give chase, and if possible 
to turn the elephants back into the covert and drive them 
toward the guns. We accordingly took our stand in the 
small, open glade, and I lent Florian one of my double 
rifles, as he was provided with only one single-barreled 
elephant-gun. 

2. About a quarter of an hour passed in suspense, 
when we suddenly heard a chorus of wild cries of excite- 
ment on the other side of the jungle, raised by the agga- 
geers who had headed the herd and were driving them 
back toward us. In a few minutes a tremendous crash- 
ing in the jungle, accompanied by the occasional shrill 
scream of a savage elephant, and the continued shouts of 
the aggageers, assured us that the beasts were bearing 
down exactly in our direction ; they were apparently fol- 
lowed, even through the dense jungle, by the wild and 
reckless Arabs. 

3. I called my men close together, and told them to 
stand fast, and to hand me the guns quickly ; and we 
eagerly awaited the onset that rushed toward us like a 
storm. On they came, tearing everything before them. 
For a moment the jungle quivered and crashed ; a second 
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later and the herd, headed by an immense elephant, thun- 
dered down upon us. 

4. The great leader came straight at me, and was re- 
ceived with shots right and left in the forehead from a large 
rifle as fast as I could pull the triggers. The shock made it 
reel backward for an instant and fortunately turned it and 
the herd likewise. My second rifle was rapidly handled, 
and I made a quick shot with both barrels at the temples 
of two fine elephants, dropping them both stone-dead. 

5. At this moment the “ Baby ” was pushed into my 
hand by another of my men, just in time to take the 
shoulder of the last of the herd, which had already chaiged 
headlong after its comrades, and was disappearing in the 
jungle. Bang ! went the “ Baby ” ; round I spun like a 
weathercock, with the blood pouring from my nose, as the 
recoil had driven the sharp top of the hammer deep into 
the bridge. My “ Baby ” not only screamed, but kicked 
viciously. However, I knew that the elephant must be 
dead, as the half-pound shell had been aimed directly 
behind the shoulder. 

6. We had done pretty well. I had been fortunate in 
bagging four from this herd, in addition to the single one in 
the morning ; total, five. Florian had killed one, and the 
aggageers one; total, seven elephants. One that I had 
wounded in the shoulder had escaped, and two that had 
been wounded by Florian. 

7. Having my measuring-tape in a game-bag, that was 
always carried by one of the men, I measured accurately 
one of the elephants that had fallen, with the legs stretched 
out, so that the height to the shoulder could be exactly 
taken : — From foot to shoulder, in a direct line, nine feet 
one inch; circumference of foot, four feet eight inches. 
We now left the jungle and found our horses waiting for 
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us in the bed of the river by the waterside, and we rode 
toward our camp, well satisfied with the day’s work. 

Sir Samuel White Baker. 

Explain the expressions: “ broken cover ” (1); “ bearing down ” 
(2); “awaited the onset” (3); “the great leader came straight 
at me” (4). 

Sir Samuel White Baker, the African traveler and explorer, 
was born in England in 1821, and died December 30, 1893. He was 
educated as an engineer, and at an early age went to Ceylon. His 
love of field-sports and of adventure led him to undertake a journey 
of exploration on the Upper Nile. In 1862, accompanied by his wife, 
he reached Khartoum, in Africa, and then ascended the White Nile. 
On March 14, 1864, after a perilous journey, he reached a vast 
inland sea, to which he gave the name of Albert ’Nyanza. For 
this he was knighted. He wrote many books of travel and adven- 
ture, the principal ones being “The Albert ’Nyanza” and “The 
Nile Tributaries of Abyssinia.” 



LESSON VII. 



1. hCint' ing-b6x ; n. a tem- 

porary residence for the pur- 
pose of hunting. 

2. «e6r / rl dOr; n. a gallery or 

passage-way. 

2. pl&\ds i narrow woolen gar- 
ments or pieces of cloth worn 
round the waist or on the shoul- 
ders, and reaching to the knees 
or feet. 



3. In t6r s&et' ed ; v. divided 
into parts. 

3. eu r6 (ky ra ') ; n. a French 

word meaning pastor . 

4. 6s -eCU rl ^1 ; n. a palace of 

the kings of Spain. 

4. 6m bp§' om^d ; v, half con- 
cealed. 

7. In' no v&' tions ; n. unreason- 
able changes or alterations. 



The Hospitality of the Spanish People. 

1. The moon was bright and beautiful, and enabled the 
travelers to see the royal hunting-box and woods, and the 
rest of the fine scenery through which they passed, so that 
the journey was far less intolerable than usual, as is often 
the case when a thing has been much dreaded beforehand. 
At four o’clock in the morning they were turned out, 
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shivering with cold, at a wayside station, where they were 
to take the train to Avila; but, to their dismay, were 
told, by a sleepy porter, that the six o’clock train had 
been taken off, and that there would be none till ten the 
next morning, so that all hopes of arriving at Avila in time 
for church (and this was Sunday) were at an end. 

2. The station had no waiting-room, only a kind of cor- 
ridor with two hard benches. Establishing the children 
on these, for the moment, with plaids and shawls, one of 
the party went off to some cottages at a little distance off, 
and asked in one of them if there were no means of getting 
a bedroom and some chocolate. A very civil woman got 
up and volunteered both ; so the tired ones of the party 
were able to lie down for a few hours’ rest in two wonder- 
fully clean little rooms, while their breakfast was prepar- 
ing. The question now arose for the others : “ Was there 
no church anywhere near ? ” It was answered by the 
people of the place in the negative. “The station was 
new ; the cottages had been run up for the accommoda- 
tion of the porters and people engaged on the line ; there 
was no village within a league or two.” 

3. Determined, however, not to be baffled, one of the 
party inquired of another man, who was sleepily driving 
his bullocks into a neighboring field, and he replied that 
“ over the mountains, to the left, there was a village and 
a cur6 ; but that it was a long way off, and that he only 
went on great festivals.” It was now quite light ; the lady 
was strong and well, and so she determined to. make the 
attempt to find the church. Following the track pointed 
out to her by her informant, she came to a wild and beau- 
tiful mountain-path, intersected by bright, rushing streams, 
crossed by stepping-stones, the ground perfectly carpeted 
with wild narcissus and other spring flowers. 
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4. Here and there she met a peasant tending his flocks 
of goats, and always the courteous greeting of “ God be 
with you ! ” or “ God guard you ! ” as heartily given as re- 
turned. At last, on rounding a corner of the mountain, 
she came on a beautiful view, with the Escurial in the 
distance to the left; and to the right, embosomed as it 
were in a little nest among the hills, a picturesque village, 
with its church tower and rushing stream and flowering 
fruit-trees, toward which the path evidently led. • This 
sight gave her fresh courage, for the night journey and 
long walk, undertaken fasting, had nearly spent her strength. 

5. Descending the hill rapidly, she reached the village 
green just as the clock was striking six, and found a group 
of peasants, both men and women, sitting on the steps of 
the picturesque stone cross in the centre, opposite the 
church, waiting for the Cure to come out of his neat little 
house close by, to say the first Mass. The arrival of the 
lady caused some astonishment ; but, with the inborn 
courtesy of the people, one after the other rose and came 
forward, not only to greet her, but to offer her chocolate 
and bread. She explained that she had come for Com- 
munion, and would go into the church. 

6. The old, white-haired clerk ran into the house to 
hasten the cure, and soon a kind and venerable old man 
made his appearance, and asked her if she wished to see 
him first in the confessional. He could scarcely believe 
she had been in Segovia only the night before. Finding 
that she was hurried to return and catch the train, he in- 
stantly gave her both Mass and Communion, and then sent 
his housekeeper to invite her to breakfast, as did one after 
the other of the villagers. 

7. Escaping from their hospitality with some difficulty, 
on the plea of the shortness of the time and the length of 
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the way back, the English lady accepted a little loaf, for 
which no sort of payment would be heard of, and walked, 
with a light heart, back to the station, feeling how close is 
the religious tie which binds Catholics together as one 
family, and how beautiful is the hearty, simple hospitality 
of the Spanish people when untainted by contact with 
modern innovations and so-called progress. There was not 
a time during the four months that our travelers spent in 
this country when this natural, high-bred courtesy was not 
shown. Lady Herbert. 



LESSON VIII. 



1. stiib' fol^d ; a . covered with 
the stumps of wheat and other 
grain left in the ground. 

1. n. Christmas. 

3. rough-hewn; a. roughly 

cut. 

4. un blanch' ing ; adv. not 

drawing back through fear. 

5. gilt' tfir ^1 ; o. hoarse ; 

formed in the throat. 



7. chafed ; v. rubbed. 

7. ye^rn' ing ; n . longing de- 

sire. 

8. pA pobsV; n. a young child, 

so called by the North Ameri- 
can Indians. 

10. warn' pfim ; n. ornaments 
made of small shells. 

12. 1m pg^ch'; v, bring discredit 
on ; call in question. 



Lady Yeardly’s Guest. 

1. ’Twas a Saturday night, midwinter, 

And the snow with its sheeted pall 
Had covered the stubbled clearings 
That girdled the rude-built 44 Hall.” 
But high in the deep-mouthed chimney, 
’Mid laughter and shout and din, 

The children were piling yule-logs 
To welcome the Christmas in. 

2. 44 Ah, so ! We’ll be glad to-morrow,” 

The mother half musing said, 
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As she looked at the eager workers, 

And laid on a sunny head 
A touch as of benediction, — 

“ For heaven is just as near 
The father at fer Patuxent 
As if he were with us here. 

3. “ So choose ye the pine and holly, 

And shake from their boughs the snow ; 
We’ll garland the rough-hewn rafters, 

As they garlanded long ago, — 

Or ever Sir George went sailing 
Away o’er the wild sea foam, — 

In my beautiful English Sussex, 

The happy old walls at home.” 

4. She sighed. As she paused, a whisper 

Set quickly all eyes a-strain : 

“ See ! See ! ” and the boy’s hand pointed, ~ 
“ There' 8 a face at the window-pane ! ” 

One instant a ghastly terror 
Shot sudden her features o’er ; 

The next, and she rose unblenching, 

And opened the fast-barred door. 

5. “ Who be ye that seek admission ? 

Who cometh for food and rest ? 

This night is a night above others 
To shelter a straying guest.” 

Deep out of the snowy silence 
A guttural answer broke : 

“ I come from the great Three Rivers, 

I am chief of the Roanoke.” 
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6. Straight in through the frightened children, 

Unshrinking, the red man strode, 

And loosed on the blazing hearthstone, 
From his shoulder, a light-borne load ; 
And out of the pile of deer-skins, 

With look as serene and mild 
As if it had been his cradle, 

Stepped softly a little child. 

7. As he chafed at the fire his fingers, 

Close pressed to the brawny knee, 

The gaze that the silent savage 
Bent on him was strange to see. 

And then, with a voice whose yearning 
The father could scarcely stem, 

He said, — to the children pointing, — 

“ I want him to be like them ! 

8. “ They weep for the boy in the wigwam 

I bring him a moon of days, 

To learn of the speaking paper, 

To hear of the wiser ways 
Of the people beyond the water, 

To break with the plow the sod, — 

To be kind to papoose and woman, — 

To pray to the white man’s God.” 

9. “ I give thee my hand ! ” and the lady 

Pressed forward with sudden cheer ; 

“ Thou shalt eat of my English pudding, 
And drink of my Christmas beer. — 

My sweethearts, this night, remember, 

- All strangers are kith and kin, 
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This night when the dear Lord’s mother 
Could find no room at the inn ! ” 

10 . Next morn from the colony belfry 

Pealed gayly the Sunday chime, 

And merrily forth the people 

Flocked, keeping the Christmas time. 

And the lady, with bright-eyed children 
Behind her, their lips a-smile, 

And the chief in his skins and wampum, 

Came walking the narrow aisle. 

11. Forthwith from the congregation 

Broke fiercely a sullen cry : 

44 Out ! out! with the crafty red -skin! 

Have at him ! A spy ! A spy ! ” 

And quickly from belts leaped daggers, 

And swords from their sheaths flashed bare, 
And men from their seats defiant 
Sprang, ready to slay him there. 

12. But, facing the crowd with courage 

As calm as a knight of yore, 

Stepped bravely the fair-browed woman 
The thrust of the steel before ; 

And spake with a queenly gesture, 

Her hand on the chiefs brown breast : 

44 Ye dare not impeach my honor ! 

Ye dare not insult my guest ! ” 

13. They dropped at her word their weapons, 

Half-shamed as the lady smiled. 

And told them the red man’s story, 

And showed them the red man’s child ; 
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And pledged them her broad plantations, 

That never would such betray 
The trust that a Christian woman 
Had shown on a Christmas Day ! 

Margaret J. Preston. 

What time of the year is the incident related in the poem supposed 
to have happened? What is meant by “laid on a sunny head a 
touch as of benediction ” (2) ? 4 4 Or ever ” means 4 4 before ” (3). Was 
the mother frightened when the boy said, 44 There’s a face at the 
window-pane ” ? What did she do ? Who entered when she threw 
open the door ? What did the Indian do when he entered ? What 
did he say he wanted ? What is meant by 44 a moon of days ” (8) ? 
By 44 the speaking paper ” (8) ? How did the lady receive the chief ? 
What happened when the lady, her children, and the Indian went to 
church on Christmas ? What did the lady do ? What did she say (12) ? 
How did the congregation act ? 



LESSON IX. 



0. si' mill ta' ne fc^iis iy ; adv. 
at the same time. 

6. fOr^ shdrt' ^n^d; v. rep- 
resented as seen slanting. 

12. P&I/ A 9hyt^ ; n. a contri- 

vance shaped somewhat like a 
large umbrella, by means of 
which anything may be sent 
down slowly from a balloon. 

13. v&l ; n, a lid or cover. 



14. a' er o n. a balloonist. 

14. SP&9' I fl^s ; v . mentions so 

as to distinguish from other 
things. 

15. gr&p' n61*I r^n ; n . an an- 

chor with four or five claws, 
used to hold small vessels. 

15. sm6^k'-fr6^ks ; n. coarse 
linen shirts worn over the coat 
by farm laborers. 



In a Balloon. 

1. It would appear that in almost every age, from 
time immemorial, there has been a strong feeling in cer- 
tain ambitious mortals to ascend among the clouds. Tak- 
ing balloons as they are, “ for better, for worse,” let us for 
once have a flight in the air. 

2. The first thing you naturally expect is some extraor- 
dinary sensation in springing high up into the air, which 
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takes away your breath for a time. But no such thing 
occurs. The extraordinary part is, that you experience 
no sensation at all, so far as motion is concerned. 

3. A very amusing illustration of this is given in a 
letter published by a well-known author, shortly after his 
ascent. “I do not despise you,” says he, “for talking 
about a balloon going up, for it is an error which you share 
in common with some millions of our fellow-creatures; 
and I, in the days of my ignorance, thought with the rest 
of you. I know better now. The fact is, we do not go 
up at all ; but at about five minutes past six, on Friday 
evening, Vauxhall Gardens, with all the people in them, 
went down ! ” 

4. Feeling nothing of the ascending motion, the first 
impression that takes possession of you, in 44 going up ” in 
a balloon, is the quietude — the silence, that grows more 
and more entire. The restless heaving to and fro of the 
huge inflated sphere above your head (to say nothing of 
the noise of the crowd), the flapping of ropes, the rustling 
of silk, and the creaking of the basket-work of the car, — 
all have ceased. There is a total cessation of all atmos- 
pheric resistance. You sit in a silence which becomes 
more perfect every second. After the bustle of many 
moving objects, you stare before you into blank air. 

5. So much for what you first feel ; and now, what is 
the first thing you do ? In this case we all do the same 
thing : we look over the side of the car. We do this very 
cautiously, keeping a firm seat ; and then, holding on by 
the edge, we carefully protrude the peak of our traveling- 
cap, and then the tip of the nose, over the edge of the car, 
upon which we rest our mouth. 

6. Everything below is seen in so new a form, so flat 
compressed, and so simultaneously, — so much too-much- 
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at-a-time, — that the first look is hardly so satisfactory as 
could be desired. But soon we thrust the chin fairly over 
the edge, and take a good stare downward ; and this re- 
pays us much better. Objects appear under very novel 
circumstances from this vertical position. They are stunted 
and foreshortened, and rapidly flattened to a map-like ap- 
pearance ; they get smaller and smaller, and clearer and 
clearer. 

7. Away goes the earth, with all its objects — sinking 
lower and lower, and everything becoming less and less, 
but getting more and more distinct and defined as it 
diminishes in size. But, besides the retreat toward minute- 
ness, the objects flatten as they lessen : men and women 
are five inches high, then four, three, two, one inch, and 
now a speck. The great city is a board set out with toys, 
its public edifices turned into baby-houses. 

8. As for the Father of Rivers, he becomes a dusky- 
gray, winding streamlet ; and his largest ships are no more 
than flat, pale decks, all the masts and rigging being fore- 
shortened to nothing. We soon come now to the shadowy, 
the indistinct ; and then all is lost in air. Floating clouds 
fill up the space beneath. 

9. How do we feel, all this time ? “ Calm, sir,— calm 
and resigned.” Yes, and more than this. After a little 
while, when you find nothing happens, and see nothing 
likely to happen, a delightful serenity takes the place of all 
other sensations. 

10. To this the extraordinary silence, as well as the 
pale beauty and floating hues that surround you, is chiefly 
attributable. The silence is perfect, — a wonder and a rap- 
ture. We hear the ticking of our watches, — tick ! tick ! — 
or is it the beat of our own hearts ? We are sure of the 
watch ; and now we think we can hear both. 
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11. Two other sensations must by no means be for- 
gotten. You become very cold and desperately hungry. 
Of the increased coldness which you feel on passing from 
a bright cloud into a dark one the balloon is quite as sensi- 
tive as you ; and probably much more so, for it produces 
an immediate change of altitude. 

12. We are now nearly three miles high! We may 
assume that you would not like to be “ let off” in a para- 
chute, even on the improved principle ; we will therefore 
prepare for descending with the balloon. 

13. The valve-line is pulled : out rushes the gas from 
the top of the balloon ; you see the flag fly upward. 
Down through the clouds you sink, faster and faster, lower 
and lower. Now you begin to see dark masses below : 
there’s the dear old earth again ! The dark masses now 
discover themselves to be little forests, little towns, tree- 
tops, house-tops. Out goes a shower of sand from the 
ballast-bags, and our descent becomes slower; another 
shower, and up we mount again in search of a better spot 
to alight upon. 

14. Our guardian aeronaut gives each of us a bag of 
ballast, and directs us to throw out its contents when he 
calls each of us by name, and in such quantities only as he 
specifies. Moreover, no one is suddenly to leap out of the 
balloon when it touches the earth, partly because it may 
cost him his own life or limbs, and partly because it would 
cause the balloon to shoot up again with those who re- 
mained, and so make them lose the advantage of the good 
descent already gained, if nothing worse happened. 

15. Meantime the grapnel-iron has been lowered, and 
is dangling down at the end of a strong rope a hundred and 
fifty feet long. It is now trailing over the ground. Three 
bricklayers are in chase of it. It catches upon a bank ; it 
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tears its way through. Now the three bricklayers are 
joined by a couple of fellows in smock-frocks, a policeman, 
five boys, followed by three little girls, and last of all a 
woman with a child in her arms, all running, shouting, 
screaming, and yelling, as the grapnel-iron and rope go 
trailing and bobbing over the ground before them. At 
last the iron catches upon a hedge — grapples with its 
roots ; the balloon is arrested, but struggles hard : three 
or four men seize the rope, and down we are hauled and 
held fast. 

The “ Vauxhall Gardens” are a pleasure-resort in London (3). 
The “ Father of Rivers ” here referred to is the Thames {thmz), the 
Lesson being taken from “ Household Words,” an English magazine 
which for many years was edited by Charles Dickens (8). 

Let the pupils tell in their own words, from what they have seen, 
if possible, or from what they have read, all they know about bal- 
loons and balloon-ascensions. 



LESSON X. 



1. d&l' lj ; v. linger. 

1. tr&v' Srs^ ; v. wander over ; 
cross in traveling. 

1. 6b lit' Sr at Sd ; v. blotted 

out. 

2 . sjm b61' I*e ; a. expressing 

by resemblance. 

4. pa\m ; n. a token of success 
or triumph. 



7. pa' plsts; n. an offensive 

name given to Catholics by 
Protestants. 

8. mo lSst' ; v. to trouble. 

8. mu nlFi $en<&; n. liberal- 
ity; generosity. 

8. In tdl'Sr an 9^ ; n . refusal to 
allow to others the enjoyment 
of their opinions. 



Catholicity and American Liberty. 

1. In passing so rapidly on the direct line of my sub- 
ject, I have been obliged to leave unnoticed innumerable 
incidents, many of which possess attraction enough to 
have made one turn aside and dally by the way. For 
instance, the missionary labors of the Jesuits and other 
apostles of the cross, who, thirsting not for gold, but for 
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souls, had not ceased to traverse this country, in every 
direction, from the earliest period. Time has, to a great 
extent, obliterated their footsteps on the soil; but the 
reason is, in part, that the Indian tribes, among whom 
they labored, are gone — shrinking away into the deeper or 
more distant wilderness. 

2. The memory of the illustrious Jesuit Fathers, who 
labored for their conversion, has accompanied their de- 
scendants even to their present remotest hunting-grounds. 
But it has become comparatively weak, and is now reduced 
to a symbolic term, which they cherish with great affection, 
and express in their words “ black-gown,” or “ robe noir.” 
Two hundred years ago the poor Franciscans trod the 
golden sand of California beneath their bare feet, without 
noticing or appreciating its value. They looked more to 
heaven than to earth ; and it would have been almost out 
of keeping with their character to make the discovery 
which has recently startled the minds and whetted the 
cupidity of the world. 

3. Two hundred years ago Father Le Moyne, labor- 
ing among the Onondagas of this State, discovered the 
salt springs which abound near Salina and Syracuse. 

Neither the descendants of the Virginia Colonists nor 
those of the Pilgrim Fathers have allowed their ancestors 
to pass away “ unwept, unhonored, and unsung.” They 
are proud of being the descendants of such parentage. 
Nor need a Catholic be ashamed if he is told that he was 
bom near the site of old St. Mary’s in Maryland. As a 
colony and as a State she has had her distinguished men. 

4. Of the primitive colony of Catholic Maryland, what 
shall I say ? Of course I shall invite your attention to 
those features which show that if civil, but especially re- 
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ligious, liberty be a dear arid justly cherished privilege of 
the American people, the palm of having been the first to 
preach and practice it is due, beyond all controversy, to 
the Catholic colony of Maryland. The history of the 
whole human race had famished them with no previous 
example from which they could copy, although Catholic 
Poland had extended a measure of toleration to certain 
Protestants of Germany which had been denied them by 
their own brethren in their own country. 

5. George Calvert, known as Lord Baltimore, was the 
projector of the Catholic colony of Maryland, although it 
was actually settled under the leadership of his brother 
Leonard Calvert, “who,” says Bancroft, “together with 
about two hundred people, most of them Roman Catholic 
gentlemen and their servants, sailed for the Potomac early 
in 1634.” Their landing is described as having taken 
place on the 27th of March. On the spot on which they 
landed, and in their first humble village of St. Mary’s, the 
historian goes on to state that — “ there religious liberty ob- 
tained a home, its only home in the wide world.” 

6. From the impartial pen of a Protestant historian, a 
native of New England, of whose reputation the whole 
country may well be proud — I mean the Hon. George 
Bancroft, — I give the following character of Lord Balti- 
more : 

7. “Calvert deserves to be ranked among the most 
wise and benevolent lawgivers of all ages. He was the 
first in the history of the Christian world to seek for re- 
ligious security and peace by the practice of justice, and 
not by the exercise of power ; to plan the establishment of 
popular institutions with the enjoyment of liberty of con- 
science ; to advance the career of civilization by recogniz- 
ing the rightful equality of all Christian sects. The asylum 
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of Papists was the spot where, in a remote corner of the 
world, on the banks of rivers which, as yet, had hardly 
been explored, the mild forbearance of a proprietary 
adopted religious freedom as the basis of the State.” 

8. He goes on further to remark that at that period 
“ every other country in the world had persecuting laws ; 
4 1 will not,’ — such was the oath of the Governor of Mary- 
land, — 4 1 will not, by myself or any other, directly or in- 
directly, molest any person professing to believe in Jesus 
Christ, for or in respect of religion.’ Under the mild in- 
stitutions and munificence of Baltimore, the dreary wilder- 
ness soon bloomed with the swarming life and activity of 
a prosperous settlement ; the Roman Catholics, who were 
oppressed by the laws of England, were sure to find a 
peaceful asylum in the quiet harbor of the Chesapeake ; and 
there, too, Protestants were sheltered against Protestant 
intolerance.” 

Archbishop Hughes. 

What is said of the motive which caused the Jesuits and other 
apostles of the cross to wander over this country (1) ? The discovery 
here referred to is that of gold in California; this was made about the 
time the address which forms this lesson was delivered (2). Who 
discovered the salt springs in the State of New York (3) ? The quo- 
tation 44 unwept, unhonored, and unsung” is from a poem by Sir 
Walter Scott (3). Who was George Calvert (5) ? Under whose leader- 
ship was Maryland actually settled (5) ? Who was George Bancroft 
(born 1800 ; died 1891) (6) ? Tell in your own words what he has 
said of Calvert and the settlement of Maryland. 

The Onondagas (5n'on da/gas) were Indians (3). 



FALSEHOOD. 

Let falsehood be a stranger to thy lips. 

Shame on the policy that first began 
To tamper with the heart to hide its thoughts ! 
And double shame on that inglorious tongue 
That sold its honesty and told a lie 1 
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LESSON XI. 



1. v&l' or ; a. brave; show- 

ing courage. 

2. n^Q.' tr^l ; a. not belonging 

to either side. 

5. fl'Sr y ; o. fierce. 

5. wS^l; «. welfare; prosperity; 
happiness. 



7. v61' ; n. a flight of shot, 

arrows or other missiles. 

11. 8'^n ; adv. an abbreviation for 

even. 

11. firch ; a. roguish. 

11. ; n. a part of an army; 

a body of men. 



The Ride of Jennie McNeal. 
1. Paul Revere was a rider bold — 

Well has his valorous deed been told ; 
Sheridan’s ride was a glorious one — 
Often it has been dwelt upon. 

But why should men do all the deeds 
On which the love of a patriot feeds ? 
Hearken to me, while I reveal 
The dashing ride of Jennie McNeal. 



2. On a spot as pretty as might be found 

In the dangerous length of the Neutral Ground, 
In a cottage cozy, and all their own, 

She and her mother lived alone. 

Safe were the two, with their frugal store, 

Prom all of the many who passed their door ; 
For Jennie’s mother was strange to fears, 

And Jennie was large for fifteen years ; 

With fun her eyes were glistening, 

Her hair was the hue of a blackbird’s wing. 
And while the friends who knew her well 
The sweetness of her heart could tell, 

A gun that hung on the kitchen wall 
Looked solemnly quick to heed her call ; 
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And they who were evil-minded knew 
Her nerve was strong and her aim was true ; 
So all, kind words and acts did deal 
To generous, black-eyed Jennie McNeal. 

3. One night, when the sun had crept to bed, 
And rain-clouds lingered overhead, 

And sent their pearly drops for proof 
To drum a tune on the cottage roof, 

Close after a knock at the outer door, 

There entered a dozen dragoons or more. 
Their red coats, stained by the muddy road, 
That they were British soldiers showed ; 

The captain his hostess bent to greet, 

Saying : “ Madam, please give us a bit to eat ; 
We will pay you well, and if may be, 

This bright-eyed girl for pouring our tea ; 
Then we must dash ten miles ahead, 

To catch a rebel colonel abed. . 

He is visiting home, as doth appear ; 

We will make his pleasure cost him dear.” 
And they fell on the hasty supper with zeal, 
Close watched the while by Jennie McNeal. 

4. For the gray-haired colonel they hovered near 
Had been her true friend — kind and dear ; 
And oft, in her younger days, had he 

Right proudly perched her upon his knee, 

And told her stories, many a one 
Concerning the French war lately done ; 

And oft together the two friends were, 

And many the arts he had taught to her ; 

She had hunted by his fatherly side ; 

He had shown her how to fence and ride ; 
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And once had said, 44 The time may be 
Your skill and courage may stand by me.” 

So sorrow for him she could but feel, 

Brave, grateful-hearted Jennie McNeal. 

5. With never a thought or a moment more, 
Bareheaded she slipped from the cottage door: 
Ran out where the horses were left to feed, 
Unhitched and mounted the captain’s steed, 
And down the hilly and rock-strewn way 
She urged the fiery horse of gray. 

Around her slender and cloakless form 
Pattered and moaned the ceaseless storm ; 
Secure and tight, a gloveless hand 
Grasped the reins with stem command ; 

And full and black her long hair streamed, 
Whenever the ragged lightning gleamed, 

And on she rushed for the colonel’s weal, 
Brave, lioness-hearted Jennie McNeal. 

6. Hark ! from the hills a moment mute, 

Came a clatter of hoofs in hot pursuit ; 

And a cry from the foremost trooper said, 

44 Halt ! or your blood be on your head ! ’ 

She heeded it not, and not in vain 

She lashed the horse with the bridle-rein 
So into the night the gray horse strode ; 

His shoes heaved fire from the rocky road ; 
And the high-born courage, that never dies, 
Flashed from his rider’s coal-black eyes. 

The pebbles flew from the fearful race ; 

The rain-drops splashed on her glowing face, 

44 On, on, brave beast ! ” with loud appeal 
Cried eager, resolute Jennie McNeaJ 
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7. “ Halt ! ” once more came the voice of dread, 

“ Halt ! or your blood be on your head ! ” 

Then, no one answering to the calls, 

Shed after her a volley of balls ; 

They passed her in her rapid flight, 

They screamed to her left, they screamed to her right 
But rushing still o’er the slippery track, 

She sent no token of answer back ; 

Except a silvery laughter-peal, 

Brave, merry-hearted Jennie McNeal. 

8. So on she rushed, at her own good will, 

Through wood and valley, o’er plain and hill 
The gray horse did his duty well, 

Till all at once he stumbled and fell, 

Himself escaping the nets of harm, 

But flinging the girl with a broken arm. 

Still undismayed by the numbing pain, 

She clung to the horse’s bridle-rein, 

And gently bidding him to stand, 

Petted him with her able hand ; 

Then sprang again to the saddle-bow, 

And shouted, “ One more trial now ! ” 

As if ashamed of the heedless fall, 

He gathered his strength once more for all, 

And, galloping down a hillside steep, 

Gained on the troopers at every leap ; 

No more the high-bred steed did reel, 

But ran his best for Jennie McNeal. 

9. They were a furlong behind or more, 

When the girl burst through the colonel’s door. 

Her poor arm helpless hanging with pain, 

And she all drabbled and drenched with rain. 
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But her cheeks as red as firebrands are, 

And her eyes as bright as a blazing star, 

And shouted : “ Quick ! be quick, be quick, I say ! 
They come ! they come ! Away ! away ! ” 

Then sank on the rude white floor of deal, 

Poor, brave, exhausted Jennie McNeal. 

10. The startled colonel sprung and pressed 
The wife and children to his breast, 

And turned away from his fireside bright, 

And glided into the stormy night ; 

Then soon and safely made his way 
To where the patriot army lay ; 

But first he bent, in the dim firelight, 

And kissed the forehead broad and white, 

And blessed the girl who had ridden so welf 
To keep him out of a prison cell. 

tl. The girl roused up at the martial din, 

Just as the troopers came rushing in, 

And laughed, e’en in the midst of a moan, 

Saying, “ Good sirs, your bird has flown. 

’Tis I who have scared him from his nest, 

So deal with me now as you think best.” 

But the grand young captain bowed, and said— 

“ Never you hold a moment’s dread ; 

Of womanhood I must crown you queen ; 

So brave a girl I have never seen. 

Wear this gold ring as your valor’s due ; 

And when peace comes, I will come for you.” 

But Jennie’s face an arch smile wore, 

As she said, “ There’s a lad in Putnam’s corps 
Who told me the same, long time ago ; 

You two would never agree, I know. 
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I promised my love to be true as steel,” 

Said good, sure-hearted Jennie McNeal. 

Will Carleton. 

Who was Paul Revere (1) ? What did he do for his country ? 
What can you tell about Sheridan’s ride (1)? By whom were poems 
written descriptive of their glorious deeds ? Who was Putnam (11) ? 
Point out the figures of speech used in the poem, as, “a gun that 
hung on the kitchen wall looked solemnly quick to heed her 
call ” (2). 



LESSON XII. 



1. £hlv' **1 ; o. noble in 

bearing and spirit. 

2. 9 h&m' ois (sh&m'mj)); n. a 

species of antelope. 

5. do m5\n' ; w. territory. 

5. wastes ; n. wild, uncultivated 
country. 

7. ex ttlt/ing; a . joyous. 



7. g&' bl^ robf ; n. a sloping 
roof which forms a triangle at 
each end. 

7. ai' p6n st6^k; n . a long 

staff, pointed with iron, used 
in traveling among the Alps. 

8. projSet'ing; a. extending 

beyond. 



The Power of the Blessed Sacrament. Part !. 

1. Maximilian I., Emperor of Germany, sometimes 
called the “ Last Knight ” for his chivalrous character, was 
in his youth remarkable for his high courage and love of 
adventure, which at times led him to feats of rash daring. 
Among the many lands over which he ruled, none was so 
dear to him as the mountainous Tyrol : partly from the 
simple and loving loyalty of the hardy race of shepherds 
and mountaineers who dwelt there, partly also because 
hunting among the Tyrolese Alps was one of his pleasures. 

2. On Easter Monday, in the year 1493, the young 
Emperor, who was staying in the neighborhood of Inns- 
bruck, rose before dawn for a day’s chamois-hunting. He 
took with him a few courtiers and some experienced hunt- 
ers. At sunrise they were already high up on the moun- 
tain pastures, which are the favorite haunts of the chamois ; 
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the valleys beneath them were still covered by a sea of 
white mist, while the golden rays of morning shone from 
An unclouded sky on the snowy peaks and ridges above 
them. 

3. Maximilian fixed a longing gaze on the rocky sum- 
mits, which stood out clear and sharp against the blue 
heavens. He felt the power of the fresh mountain air 
and the sublime scenery, and it filled him with a spirit of 
daring. “ I wish,” said he, “ that I could gain some spot 
to-day where the foot of man has never trod before, and 
where no man would dare follow ; a spot amid the homes 
of the chamois and eagle; where the busy hum of men 
would be lost to my ear, and all the crowded earth would 
lie beneath my feet; where even the thunder-clouds 
would mutter far below me, while I stood in eternal sun- 
shine ! That would be a fit spot for the throne of an em- 
peror ! ” 

4. The courtiers replied that his majesty had but to 
wish and it would be fulfilled — to such a renowned hunter 
and intrepid mountaineer what could be impossible ? At 
this moment, one of the huntsmen gave notice that he had 
sighted some chamois; the whole party, guided by him, 
cautiously approached a rocky point, behind which the 
animals were grazing. On this point of rock stood a single 
chamois, its graceful head raised as if on the watch. 

5. Long before they were within range, they heard it 
utter the peculiar piping cry by which the chamois gives 
notice of danger to its fellows, and then off it bounded with 
flying leaps toward the rocky solitude above. Maximilian, 
on its track, had soon distanced his attendants. To be a 
good chamois hunter, a firm foot and a steady head are 
required, for these beautiful little animals lead their pur- 
suer into their own peculiar domain, the rocky wastes just 
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below the regions of perpetual snow, and there they climb 
and spring with wonderful agility, and if they cannot escape, 
it is said that they will leap over a precipice and be dashed 
to pieces rather than fall into the power of man. 

6. Maximilian had all the qualities necessary for this 
adventurous chase, and was generally most successful in it. 
Now he reached the brink of a chasm, which the chamois 
had passed ; black yawned the abyss at his feet, while be- 
yond, the rocks rose steep and forbidding, with but one 
little spot where a man could find footing. One moment 
he paused, then with a light spring gained the other side, 
while a shout, half of admiration, half of terror, burst from 
his astonished suite. 

7. “ That was a royal leap ! Who follows ? ” cried 
Maximilian, with an exulting laugh. Then he sped onward, 
intensely enjoying the excitement of the chase. For a mo- 
ment he lost the chamois from view, then it appeared again, 
its form standing out against the sky, on one of those rocky 
ridges that have been compared to the backbone of a fish, 
but are perhaps more like the upper edge of a steep gable 
roof. To gain this ridge it was needful to climb an almost 
perpendicular precipice ; but Maximilian, nothing daunted, 
followed on, driving small iron holdfasts into the rock in 
places where he could gain no footing, and holding on by 
the hook at the upper end of his iron-pointed alpenstock. 

8. At last he seized a projecting piece of rock with his 
hand, hoping to swing himself up by it, but the stone did 
not bear his weight, it loosened and fell, and the Emperor 
fell with it. 

Give synonyms for feats (1); dawn (2); intrepid (4); cautiously 
(4); grazing (4); bounded (5); agility (5); chasm (6). 

Be careful to give the proper pronunciation to chivalrous ; mown 
tainous { not mountaimows) ; haunts ; chasm\ daunted . 
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LESSON XIII. 



1. -erSv'I^; n. a narrow open- 

ing caused by a split or crack. 

2. 16^^ ; w. a shelf of rocks. 

3. seal' ing ; v. climbing. 

4. ma n^u' vSr ; n. trick; plan. 

6. c6m p&s'sionat^; a. sym- 
pathizing; kind. 



7. suit^ ( 8wet ); n. the atten- 

dants of a distinguished per- 
sonage. 

8. stispSns^'; n. uncertainty; 

indecision. 

9. iam' Sn ta' tion ; n. expres- 

sion of sorrow. 



The Power of the Blessed Sacrament. Part II. 

1. Breathless and stunned, it was some minutes before 
the Emperor recovered consciousness after the fall. When 
he came to himself, he found that he had received no 
injury, except a few bruises, and his first thought was 
that he was most lucky to have escaped so well. Then 
he began to look about him. He had fallen into a sort 
of crevice, or hollow in the rocks ; on one side rose 
above him a high wall which it was impossible to scale ; 
on the other the rocks were hardly higher than his head, 
so that he had no difficulty in getting out of the hollow. 

2. 44 Lucky again,” thought Maximilian ; but as he 
emerged from the crevice and rose to his feet, he remained 
motionless in awe-struck consternation. He stood on a 
narrow ledge, hardly wide enough for two men abreast, 
and beneath him, sheer down to a depth of many hundred 
feet, sank a perpendicular wall of rock. He knew the place ; 
it was called St. Martin’s Wall, from the neighboring chapel 
of St. Martin ; and the valley below it, which was now con- 
cealed from his view by white rolling vapors, was the valley 
of Zierlein. 

3. Above him rose the 44 wall,” so straight and smooth 
that it was utterly hopeless to think of scaling it. The only 
spot within sight, where a man could find footing, was the 
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narrow shelf on which he stood. The ledge itself extended 
but a few feet on either side, and ceased abruptly. In vain 
Max gazed around for some means of escape. No hand’s 
breadth was there to which to cling ; no hold for foot or 
hand of the most expert climber — beneath, a sea of cloud ; 
above, a sea of air. 

4. Suddenly he was startled by a whir and a rush of 
great wings in his face ; — it was a mountain eagle which 
had swooped past him, and the wind of whose flight was 
so strong that it had nearly thrown him off his balance. 
He recollected to have heard that these eagles try to drive 
any large prey, too heavy to be seized in their talons, to 
the edge of a precipice, so that, by suddenly whirling round, 
they may dash it over the brink ; and that they had tried 
this maneuver more than once on hunters whom they 
found in critical and helpless positions. 

5. Then his wish of the morning occurred to him. 
How literally and exactly it had been fulfilled ! And how 
little could the Emperor exult in his lofty and airy throne ! 
He merely felt with a shudder his own exceeding littleness 
in the face of the great realities of Nature and Nature’s God. 

6. Beneath, in the valley of Zierlein, a shepherd was 
watching his flocks. As the sun rose higher and drew off the 
mists which clung around the foot of St. Martin’s Wall, 
he noticed a dark speck moving on the face of the rock. 
He observed it narrowly. “ It is a man ! ” he cried ; 
44 what witchcraft has brought him there ? ” And he ran to 
tell the wonder to the inhabitants of the valley. Soon a 
little crowd was collected and stood gazing up at St. Martin’s 
Wall. 44 God be with him ! ” was the compassionate ex- 
clamation of all. 44 He can never leave that spot alive — he 
must perish miserably of hunger ! ” 

7. Just then a party of horsemen galloped along the 
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▼alley, and rode up to the crowd, which was increasing 
every moment. It was the Emperor’s suite, who, giving 
up all hope of following his perilous course, had gone back 
to where they had left their horses in the morning, and 
ridden around, hoping to meet their master on the other 
side of the mountain. 44 Has the Emperor passed this 
way ? ” one of them called out. 44 He climbed up so far 
among the rocks that we lost sight of him.” The shep- 
herd cast a terrified look at the wall, and, pointing upward, 
said : “ That must be he up yonder. God have mercy 
upon him ! ” 

8. The Emperor’s attendants gazed at the figure and 
at one another in horror. One of them had a speaking- 
trumpet such as mountaineers sometimes use for shouting 
among the hills. He raised it to his mouth, and cried at 
the pitch of his voice : 44 If it be the Emperor who stands 
there, we pray him to cast down a stone.” There was a 
breathless hush of suspense now among the crowd, anc 
down came the stone, crashing into the roof of a cottage 
at the foot of the rock. 

9. A loud cry of lamentation broke from the people and 
was echoed on every side among the mountains. For the 
young Emperor was loved for the winning charm of his 
manner, and for his frank and kindly ways. 

10. The sound reached Max’s ears, and looking down, 
he could see the crowd of people, appearing from the giddy 
height like an army of ants — a black patch on the bright 
green of the valley. The sound and sight raised his hopes ; 
he had completely given up all thought of delivering him- 
self by his own exertions, but he still thought help from 
others might be possible. And now that his situation was 
discovered, the people he knew would do whatever lay in 
the power of man for his deliverance. So he kept up his 
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courage and waited patiently and hopefully. It was hard 
to believe that he, standing there in the bright sunshine, 
full of youthful health and strength, was a dying man, and 
never would leave that spot alive. 

11. Higher and higher rose the sun. It was midday 
now, and the reflected heat from the rocky wall was well- 
nigh too great to bear. The stones beneath his feet became 
hot as a furnace, and the sunbeams smote fiercely on his 
head. Exhausted by hunger and thirst, by heat and 
weariness, he sank down on the scorching rock. The 
furious headache and dizziness which came over him made 
him think that he was about to become insensible. He 
longed for some certainty as to his fate before consciousness 
should forsake him, and, following a sudden thought, he 
drew from his pocket a small parchment book, tore out a 
blank leaf and wrote on it with a pencil, then tied the 
parchment to a stone with some gold ribbon he happened 
to have with him, and let the stone fall down into the 
valley as he had the first. 

12. What he had written was the question whether 
any human help was possible. He waited long and patient- 
ly for the answer ; but no sound reached his ear except the 
hoarse cry of the eagle. A second and a third time he 
repeated the message, lest the first should not have been 
observed — still there was silence, though the crowd in 
the valley had been increasing all day ; and now a vast 
assembly — the inhabitants of Zierlein and all the district 
round — had gathered at the foot of the fatal throne which 
the Emperor had desired for himself. 

Give synonyms for emerged (2) ; abruptly (3) ; expert (3) ; talons 
(4) ; literally (5) ; exclamation (6) ; terrified (7). 
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LESSON XIV. 



3. bO^st' fy.1 ness; n. brag- 
ging. 

3. pSn' ty ; n. punishment for 
an offense. 

3. Sn dur^' ; v. to suffer firmly. 

3. fal'ter^d; v. trembled. 

4. par tak' er ; n. a sharer. 



6. mc5bd ; n. state of mind. 

6. vl§' ion ; n. a supernatural 
sight. 

8. chlok ; n. an opening of greater 
length than breadth. 

8. 6r^§ ; n. metals not freed from 
earth and other substances. 



The Power of the Blessed Sacrament. Part III. 

1. Terrible indeed — who can tell how terrible? — were 
those hours of suspense to Max. Many deep and heart- 
searching thoughts visited him — thoughts of remorse for 
many sins, of self-reproach for great responsibilities unful- 
filled. The day wore on ; the sun was fast sinking toward 
the West, and Max could no longer resist the conviction 
that there was no help possible, that for him all hope was 
over. It seemed, as soon as he had faced this certainty, 
that a calm resignation, a high courage and resolve, took 
possession of his soul. If he was to die, he would die as 
became a king and a Christian — if this world were vanish- 
ing from him, he would lay firm hold of the next. 

2. Again he tore a leaf from his book, and wrote on it. 
There was no more gold ribbon to bind it to the stone, so 
he took the chain of the Order of the Golden Fleece — what 
value had it for a dying man ? — and from that high and 
airy grave he threw down the stone among the living. It 
was found, like the others before it. None had answered 
those, because no one was willing to be a messenger of 
death to the much-loved Emperor. The man who found 
the stone read the letter aloud to the assembled crowd, for 
the Emperor’s message was addressed to all Tyrol. 

3. And this was the message : “ 0 Tyrol, my last warm 
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thanks to thee for thy love which has so long been faithful 
to me. In my pride and boastfulness I tempted God, and 
my life is now the penalty. I know that no help is possi- 
ble. God’s will be done — His will is just and right. Yet 
one thing, good friends, you can do for me, and I will be 
thankful to you even in death. Send a messenger to Zierlein 
immediately for the Blessed Sacrament, for which my soul 
thirsts. And when the priest has come, let it be announced 
to me by a shot, and let another shot tell me when I am 
to receive the blessing. And when I pray, unite your 
prayers with mine to the great Helper in time of need, 
that He may strengthen me to endure the pains of a linger- 
ing death. Farewell, my Tyrol. Max.” The reader’s 
voice often faltered as he read this letter amid the cries 
and sobs of the multitude. 

4. Off sped the messenger to Zierlein, and in all haste 
came the priest. Max heard the shot, and, looking down, 
could see the priest standing with uplifted hands holding 
the ostensorium. He threw himself on his knees, in all 
penitence and submission, praying that he might be a 
spiritual partaker of Christ, though he could not in reality 
receive the bread of salvation. Then the second shot rang 
on the air, and through the speaking-trumpet came the 
words of the blessing : 

5. 44 May God’s blessing be upon thee in thy great need 
— the blessing of the Father, the Son, and the Holy Ghost, 
whom heaven and earth praise forever.” The Emperor 
felt a deep peace filling his heart as the words of the bless- 
ing were wafted to his ears. By this time the sun had 
sunk behind the mountain range beyond the valley of Zier- 
lein ; but a rosy flush still lingered on the snowy summits, 
and the western sky glowed in crimson and gold. Beneath, 
in the deep purple shade of the valley, the people all knelt 
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and the Emperor could hear the faint murmur which told 
him that they were praying for him. Touched by their 
sympathy, he continued kneeling in prayer for the welfare 
of his subjects. 

6. It was quite dark now, and one by one the stars came 
forth on the deep blue sky, till at last all the heavenly host 
stood in glittering array. The sublime peace of those silent 
eternal fires stole into Max’s heart and drew his thoughts 
and desires heavenward to eternal Love and eternal Rest. 
So he knelt rapt in prayer and in lofty and holy 
thought. Suddenly a bright gleam flashed on his eyes, 
and a figure in a dazzle of light stood before him. No 
wonder that in his present mood, his spirits raised above 
earthly things, this vision should seem to him more than 
human. 

7. “ Lord Emperor,” it spoke, “ follow me quickly ; the 
way is far and the torch is burning out.” Hardly knowing 
whether he was still in the world of mortals or not, Max 
asked, “Who art thou?” — “A messenger sent to save 
the Emperor.” Max rose ; as he gazed it seemed to him 
that the vision assumed the form of a barefooted peasant 
youth, holding a torch in his hand. “ How didst thou find 
thy way to the cliff?” asked the Emperor. — “I know the 
mountains well, and every path in them.” — “ Has Heaven 
sent thee to me?” asked Max, still feeling as if he were in 
a dream-world. — “ Truly it is God’s will to deliver thee by 
my hand,” was the simple answer. 

8. The youth now turned and slid down into the hollow 
out of which Max had climbed that morning, then glided 
through a crevice in the rock behind, which the Emperor 
had failed to detect. Stooping low, he with difficulty 
squeezed through the narrow chink, and saw the torch 
flickering below him, down a steep, rugged fissure which 
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led into the heart of the rock. Leaping and sliding he fol- 
lowed on, and the torch moved rapidly before him, its 
red light gleaming on metallic ores, and glittering on rock 
crystals. 

9. Sometimes a low thundering sound was heard as of 
underground waterfalls ; sometimes water dripping from 
the rocky roof made the torch hiss and sputter. Down- 
ward they went, miles and miles downward, till at last the 
ravine opened into a long, low, nearly flat-bottomed cavern, 
at the end of which torch and bearer vanished. But at the 
place where the youth had disappeared there was a glimmer 
of pale light. Max groped his way to it, and drew a long 
breath as he found himself again in the open air, with the 
silent stars above him and the soft grass beneath his feet. 

10. He soon perceived that he was in the valley of Zier- 
lein, and afar off he heard the confused noise of an assem- 
bled multitude. He followed the sound, but was forced to 
rest more than once from extreme weakness and weariness, 
before he reached the foot of St. Martin’s Wall, and saw 
priest and people still kneeling in prayer for him. Deeply 
moved, he stepped into the midst of them and cried : 44 Praise 
the Lord with me, my people. He has delivered me.” 

11. The Emperor was never able to discover who had 
been the instrument of his wondrous rescue. A report 
soon spread among the people that an angel had saved him. 
When this rumor reached the Emperor’s ears, he said : 
44 Yes, truly, it was an angel, my guardian angel, who has 
many a time come to my help — he is called in German 
4 The People’s Loyal Love.’ ” 

Rev. Michael Muller, C.SS.R. 

The Order of the Golden Fleece is the royal Order of Spain, insti- 
tuted by Philip II. of Spain. 

Tell briefly in your own language the story of these three Lessons. 
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Who is the chief personage described? What was he sometimes 
called ? In what century did he live ? Where is the scene laid which 
is described in the lessons ? What do the lessons teach us ? 



LESSON XV. 



3. t\Sr ; n. row. 

4. tin rtif' fl^d ; a. calm ; quiet. 

5. prow; n. the fore part of a 

ship. 

8. g6^1 ; n. the end which a per- 
son tries to reach. 



12. m&'nl &e; n. a madman; a 
crazy person. 

16. frisked ; v. leaped in play 
and gayoty. 

18. crouch' ing ; v. lying close 
to the ground. 



Pancratius. 

1. A hush lay on the multitudes. Softly and low 

Died out the echoes of that mighty roar, 

Which rose triumphant but a space ago, 

As the strong wrestler, pale as Alpine snow, 
Reeled in his agony, and stirred no more. 

2. They bore him forth, and in his robe of pride 

The Roman courtier turned with smiling face 
To woo the fair girl resting at his side, 

Who, in her beauty, calm and starry-eyed, 

Could view such struggles with a careless grace. 

3. But hark ! Along the smiling, sparkling tier 

A murmur stole — the smile gave place to frown, 
And every eager eye grew cold and clear 
When, light and graceful as a mountain deer, 

A Christian martyr sprung to win his crown ! 

4. It was a youth — a slight yet manly form — 

Who, with an eye like some unruffled lake 
And virgin cheek with rosy blushes warm, 

Seemed all too tender for the cruel storm 
Whose giant force must either bend or break. 
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5. And yet there was a calm upon the brow, 

And in those thoughtful eyes a holy peace 
As though the youthful martyr stood e’en now 
In triumph on a noble vessel’s prow, 

Whose port was nigh, whose labors soon should 
cease. 

6. Slowly he turned, and o’er the swaying tide 

Of jeweled forms his gentle glance was flung 
Till many a Roman maiden turned aside, 

Lest some might note the grief she could not hide 
At thought of death to one so fair and young. 

7. But pity, like the trembling moonbeam shed 

Athwart the dark waves of a stormy sea, 

O’er those untutored hearts, by passion led, 

Gleamed but a fitful space, then meekly fled, 

As things of light from darkness ever flee. 

8. And he, Pancratius, in his joyous race 

Was nearing fast the long-desired goal, 

Ere age had dashed the beauty from that face 
Whose shrine should be in time the fitting place 
To nerve the fainting faith or sinking soul ! 

9. He stood unmoved, e’en as the warrior stands 

Who neither courts nor shuns the coming fight ; 

But even as he clasped his slender hands, 

A door swung grating, and across the sands 
A lion stalked in majesty of might. 

10. There was no fury in its stately tread, 

No bloody thirst which hastens to destroy. 
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But calm in power it raised its noble head, 

And, with a kingly glory round it shed, 

Moved onward to that slender, graceful boy. 

11. Nearer it came ; upon the martyr’s cheek 

The hot breath of the forest-monarch burned, 

Till once — but once — that brave young heart grew 
weak, 

When lo ! with startled look, all mild and meek, 

Back to its den the moaning lion turned ! 

12. Then rose that mighty multitude, and loud 

Ups welled a shout of mingled joy and rage, 

As some their gladly tearful faces bowed, 

While others stood apart and, stormy-browed, 

Chafed like the maniac in his iron cage. 

13. But o’er that tide of sound which rudely gushed 

Till Tiber all her slumbering echoes woke, 

A clear young voice rang out, the din was hushed, 
And while his brow, uplifted, brightly blushed, 

With gentle grace the young Pancratius spoke : 

14. 44 Patience, sweet friends,” he cried, 44 bear yet awhile, 

For see, yon panther thirsts for liberty. 

’Twas he that freed my father from his toil ; 

Oh, may he not ” — and here a glorious smile 
Parted his bright lips — 44 set Pancratius free ? ” 

15. He paused — and men gazed wonder-stricken how 

Such thirst could be for that which mortals dread ; 
Yet, with a gloomy satisfaction on each brow, 

The fatal sign was made, and, cageless now, 

A panther bounded forth with noiseless tread. 
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16. Joyous in liberty, it frisked and played, 

And turned its shining neck in conscious pride ; 
Now in the yielding sand its form was laid ; 

Anon, with cat-like glee, low murmurs made, 

And shook the dusk sand from its glittering hide. 

17. At length it rose — its keen quick glance had caught 

The youthful martyr, as he stood apart, 

With all a mother’s tender lips had taught 
And all a Saviour’s tender love had wrought, 

In that dread moment stealing o’er his heart. 

18. Earnest the Christian prayed, and, breathless, men 

Beheld the look that crouching panther wore ; 

There was a pause — the echoes slept again — 

And then — oh, just and righteous Father ! then 
One bound— one stroke — Paneratius dies no more ! 

Eleanor C. Donnelly. 

Eleanor C. Donnelly was born in Philadelphia in 1848. She is 
the author of many short stories, but is best known as a writer of 
religious poetry. 

Paneratius, or St. Pancras as he is called in English, suffered 
martyrdom when only fourteen years old, during the reign of the 
emperor Diocletian. The story of his martyrdom is beautifully told 
in Cardinal Wiseman’s “ Fabiola.” 

Explain the expressions: “robe of pride” (2); “starry-eyed” 
(2) ; “the swaying tide of jeweled forms ” (6); “that tide of sound 
which rudely gushed till Tiber all her slumbering echoes woke ” (13) ; 
“yon panther thirsts for liberty” (14); “the echoes slept again” 
(18) ; “Paneratius dies no more ” (18). 



The blood of the martyrs is the seed of the Church. 

A more glorious victory cannot be gained over another than 
this, that when the injury began on his part, the kindness should 
begin on ours. 
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LESSON XVI. 



1 . re sS^r 9 ' ; n. the ability 

to supply necessary wants. 

2 . free' b<x>t Srs ; n. robbers. 

4 h&v' Sr s&^k; n. a bag in 
which a soldier carries his food. 
4 € 6 m / ; n . a magnetic 

needle arranged so as to deter- 
mine the direction of the north 
and other cardinal points. 

6 . 6 b II v' I tyCis ; a. forgetful. 

6 . r&^k ; n. destruction. 



7. 16^th ; o. unwilling. 

9. pCin'^Jent; a. sharp; pierc- 
ing. 

11 . pro bds' 9 IS ; n. a snout. 

13. deplSt'ed; v. emptied. 

14. a' pSx ; n, the point of any- 

thing. 

16. &n tSn' nee ; n. feelers of an 
insect. 

16. e 6 m pla' 9 ent ; a. gratified ; 
accompanied with pleasure. 



Hunting the Honey-bee. 

1. It is not every novice that can find a bee-tree. The 
sportsman may track his game to its retreat by the aid of 
his dog, but in hunting the honey-bee one must be his own 
dog, and track his game through an element in which it 
leaves no trail. It is a task for a sharp, quick eye, and may 
test the resources of the best woodcraft. 

2. One looks upon the woods with a new interest when 
he suspects they hold a colony of bees. What a pleasing 
secret it is : a tree with a heart of comb-honey ; secret cham- 
bers where lies hidden the wealth of ten thousand little free- 
booters, great nuggets and wedges of precious ore gathered 
with risk and labor from every field and wood about. 

3. But if you would know the delights of bee-hunting 
and how many sweets such a trip yields besides honey, 
come with me some bright, warm, late September or early 
October day. 

4. So, with haversacks filled with grapes and peaches 
and apples and a bottle of milk, — for we shall not be home 
to dinner, — and armed with a compass, a hatchet, a pail, 
and a box with a piece of comb-honey neatly fitted into it, 
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we sally forth. After a refreshing walk of a couple of 
miles we reach a point where we will make our first trial 
— a high stone wall that runs parallel with a wooded ridge, 
and separated from it by a broad field. 

5. There are bees at work there on that goldenrod, 
and it requires but little maneuvering to sweep one into 
our box. Almost any other creature rudely and suddenly 
arrested in its career and clapped into a cage in this way 
would show great confusion and alarm. The bee is 
alarmed for a moment, but the bee has a passion stronger 
than its love of life or fear of death, namely, desire for 
honey, not simply to eat, but to carry home as booty. 
“ Such rage of honey in their bosoms beats,” says Virgil. 
It is quick to catch the scent of honey in the box, and as 
quick to fall to filling itself. 

6. We now set the box down upon the wall, and gently 
remove the cover. The bee is head and shoulders in one 
of the half-filled cells, and is oblivious to everything else 
about it. Come rack, come ruin, it will die at work. We 
step back a few paces, and sit down upon the ground so as 
to bring the box against the blue sky as a background. 

7. In two or three minutes the bee is seen rising slowly 
and heavily from the box. It seems loath to leave so 
much honey behind, and it marks the place well. It 
mounts aloft in a rapidly increasing spiral, surveying the 
near and minute objects first, then the larger and more 
distant, till having circled above the spot five or six times, 
and taken all its bearings, it darts away for home. It is a 
good eye that holds fast to the bee till it is fairly off. Some- 
times one’s head will swim following it, and often one’s 
eyes are “ put out ” by the sun. 

8. This bee gradually drifts down the hill, then strikes 
off toward a farm-house half a mile away where I know 
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bees" are kept. Then we try another, and another ; and 
the third bee, much to our satisfaction, goes straight toward 
the woods. We can see the brown speck against the 
darker background for many yards. 

9. Our bees are all soon back, and more with them, for 
we have touched the box here and there with the cork of 
a bottle of anise-oil, and this fragrant and pungent oil will 
attract bees half a mile or more. When no flowers can be 
found, this is the quickest way to obtain a bee. 

10. It is a singular fact that when the bee first finds 
the hunter’s box its first feeling is one of anger. But its 
avarice soon gets the better of its indignation, and it seems 
to say, 44 Well, I had better take possession of this and 
carry it home.” So it settles down and fills itself. 

11. It does not entirely cool off and get soberly to 
work till it has made two or three trips home with its 
booty. When other bees come, even if all from the same 
swarm, they quarrel and dispute over the box. A bee will 
usually make three or four trips from the hunter’s box be- 
fore it brings back a companion. I suspect the bee does 
not tell its fellows what it has found, but that they smell 
out the secret : it doubtless bears some evidence with it 
upon its feet or proboscis that it has been upon honey- 
comb and not upon flowers, and its companions take the 
hint and follow. 

12. No doubt there are plenty of gossips about a hive 
that note and tell everything. 44 Oh, did you see that ? 
Peggy Mel came in a few moments ago in great haste, and 
one of the up-stairs packers says she was loaded down 
with apple-blossom honey, which she deposited, and then 
rushed off again like mad. Apple-blossom honey in Octo- 
ber ! Fee, fi, fo, fum ! Let’s after ! ” 

13. In about half an hour we have three well-defined 
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lines of bees established, — two to farm-houses and one to 
the woods, and our box is being rapidly depleted of its 
honey. About every fourth bee goes to the woods. The 
woods are rough and dense and the hills steep, and we 
do not like to follow the line of bees until we have tried at 
least to settle the problem as to the distance they go into 
the woods, — whether the tree is on this side of the ridge, 
or in the depth of the forest on the other side. So we 
shut up the box when it is full of bees, and carry it about 
three hundred yards along the wall. 

14. Other bees have followed our scent, and it is not 
many minutes before a second line to the woods is estab- 
lished. This is called cross-lining the bees. The new line 
makes a sharp angle with the other line, and we know at 
once that the tree is only a few rods into the woods. The 
two lines we have established form two sides of a triangle 
of which the wall is the base ; at the apex of the triangle, 
or where the two lines meet in the woods, we are sure to 
find the tree. We quickly follow up these lines, and where 
they cross each other on the side of the hill we scan every 
tree closely. 

15. But not a bee is seen or heard ; we do not seem 
as near the tree as we were in the fields ; yet if some 
divinity would only whisper the fact to us we are within a 
few rods of the coveted prize, which is not in one of the 
large hemlocks or oaks that absorb our attention, but in an 
old stump not six feet high, and which we have seen and 
passed several times without giving it a thought. 

16. After much searching, and after the mystery seems 
rather to deepen than to clear up, we chance to pause be- 
side this old stump. A bee comes out of a small opening 
like that made by ants in decayed wood, rubs its eyes and 
examines its antennce, as bees always do before leaving 
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their hive, then takes flight. At the same instant several 
bees come by ns loaded with our honey, and settle home 
with that peculiar, low, complacent buzz of the well-filled 
insect. Here, then, is our prize, in a decayed stump of a 
hemlock-tree. We could tear it open with our hands, and 
a bear would find it an easy prize, and a rich one too, for 
we take from it fifty pounds of excellent honey. 

John Burroughs. 

John Burroughs was born at Roxbury, N. Y. , April 3, 1837. His 
writings show a lively poetic fancy, an intimate acquaintance with 
nature, and all the charms of a polished literary style. 

Virgil (5), Pub'lius Virgil* ius , born about the year 70 b.c., was 
a Roman poet, famous as the author of the ^Eneid. 

In paragraph 12 the gossips are supposed to be talking about a 
particular bee, here mentioned as Peggy Mel, a fanciful name which 
the author has coined from the Latin word mel , signifying honey . 



LESSON XVII. 



8. wlnd'Ing-shS^t ; n. a sheet 
in which a corpse is wrapped. 

5. v&n ; n. the front of an army. 

6. bay; n . the state of facing 

an enemy when escape is im- 
possible. 

7. fill ; a. cruel. 

7. wSx^d ; v . increased. 



8. pSst^ ; inter j. a French excla- 

mation expressing indignation 
or anger. 

9. r&f* ID ^nt; a. returning; 

flowing back. 

12. strip' ling ; n. a youth just 
passing from boyhood to man- 
hood. 



Jacques Dufour. 

1. Strolling in the cool of evening, drinking in the balmy 
air, 

I met a strange wayfaring man bowed down with grief 
and care. 

Eighty years had left their footprints on his gaunt and 
ashen cheek, 

And his hands were gray and shrunken, and his voice 
was thin and weak ; 
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But his eyes, while he was speaking, kindled with a 
misty glow 

’Mid their whitened brows and lashes, like a crater in 
the snow. 

And this aged Frenchman told me (his name was 
Jacques Dufour) 

The story of the faded shred of ribbon that he wore : 

2. Just a scrap of scarlet ribbon pinned upon his shrunken 

breast, 

But to him more rich and beautiful than rubies of the 
East. 

Twas in eighteen-twelve he won it, in that terrible 
campaign 

When the French invaded Russia, but invaded her in 
vain ; 

3. And the starved and freezing Frenchmen had begun 

that sad retreat 

Through the snow that proved for most of them both 
grave and winding-sheet. 

There had been a bloody skirmish ’twixt the rear- 
guard and the foe, 

And among the sorely wounded, whom the chance of 
fight laid low, 

Was a gallant Polish Colonel, Marshal Davoust’s favor- 
ite aide, 

And the Marshal, kneeling o’er him, turned about, and 
sharply said : 

“ Halt, Company of Grenadiers, and see this wounded 
Pole ! 

He loves the French ; he hates the Russ with all his 
fiery soul : 
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4 . Will you let him fall a prisoner to his bloody-minded 
foe?” 

And the Company of Grenadiers cried out as one man, 

No! 

“ Then lift him,” said the Marshal. “ You soldiers 
must have learned 

That our wagons we’ve abandoned, and our baggage 
has been burned : 

6. Make a litter — you must bear him ; I trust him to 
your love ; 

He will burden, will impede you, but I know that you 
will prove 

That you do your duty ever, and will guard this 
wounded man 

As you guard your sacred colors when they lead the 
battle’s van.” 

So they made the hasty litter, and the wounded man 
they bore 

(Of the youngest and the cheeriest was Sergeant 
Jacques Dufour). 

And day by day they fought their way, through des- 
erts bleak and wild, 

Guarding the crippled Colonel, as a woman guards her 
child. 

8. But the work of love delayed them, and they slowly 
fell behind, 

Yet not one of all that Company of Grenadiers repined. 

Still they fought the cold and Cossacks ; still they held 
their rugged way, 

Falling back, but never fleeing : retreating, yet at bay. 
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7. But the foe was fell and agile, and the cold it waxed 

amain, 

And so one by one they perished — some were frozen, 
some were slain, 

Till the nineteenth day of marching came, and there 
were only five 

Of that Company of Grenadiers who still remained 
alive. 

Then spoke the wounded Colonel : “ 0 my comrades, 
it is vain : 

I can surely never live to see my native land again ; 
You are squandering your lives for naught, lives it 
were sweet to save 

For France and future glory ; so leave me, comrades 
brave.” 

8. “ Peste ! ” said Jacques Dufour, “ my Colonel, we take 

leave to answer Nay. 

We have orders to deliver you at Wilna — we obey ! ” 
So they lift again the litter, and they struggle on their 
way 

Till the western clouds are lighted with the gleams of 
dying day : 

9. And as they watch the glory, against those golden 

skies 

The towers and walls of Wilna in welcome outline rise ! 
But too great the stress of feeling for those over- 
burdened men : 

Too swift the refluent flood of hope that swelled their 
hearts again : 

Far too weak their feeble bodies for this beatific sight : 
Two fell dying on the left hand, two fell dying on the 
right; 
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And, as faded in the frozen air their last convulsive 
moan, 

Lo ! of all that noble Company, Dufour was left alone ! 

10. Did he falter? No ! He lifted in his arms the wounded 

man, 

And with wild and desperate shouting towards the 
nearest outpost ran ; 

And the pickets came with succor, and the sun had just 
gone down 

When they bore the Sergeant and his charge in safety 
to the town. 

11. Then Dufour sent up a message to headquarters, 

quaint and short, 

That u the Company of Grenadiers desired to report.” 
44 Granted,” said the bluff old Marshal, 44 let them do it 
here and now.” 

And Jacques Dufour came marching in and made his 
stiffest bow. 

44 Where is the wounded Colonel ? ” 44 Safe in the 

hospital, 

Where you ordered us to place him, Monsieur le Mare- 
chal.” 

44 Where is the Company? They too have come in 
safety all ? ” 

44 The Company is present, Monsieur le Marechal.” 

12. “Where is the Company, I repeat, the Company?” 

once more. 

44 The Company is present” said Sergeant Jacques 
Dufour. 

44 But your comrades — there were ninety or a hundred 
men, you know.” 
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“ Ah, mon Marechal, my comrades lie buried in the 
snow ! ” 

Then up rose the stout old Marshal, with his eyes 
brimful of tears, 

Dashed aside the barriers of rank, the cold reserve of 
years : 

Caught the stripling to his bosom, gave him a reverent 
kiss, 

And the ribbon which Dufour has worn from that far 
day to this. William W. Howe. 

Explain the expressions : “cool of evening” (1); “drinking in 
the balmy air” (1) ; “Eighty years had left their footprints ” (1) ; 
“kindled with a misty glow . . . like a crater in the snow” (1); 
“the Russ” (3) ; “As they watch the glory, against those golden 
skies” (9) ; “ too swift the refluent flood of hope that swelled their 
hearts again ” (9) ; “ dashed aside the barriers of rank, the cold re- 
serve of years ” (12). 

The expression “ Monsieur le Marshal,” though it literally means 
Mister the Marshal , really means Marshal , just as we say Geneml 
in addressing an officer of that rank. 



LESSON XVIII. 



2. 6s t£n s6' rl^§ ; n. remon- 

strances; the vessels in which 
the Blessed Sacrament is placed 
when held up for the adoration 
of the faithful. 

3. 6s g&t' I-e ; a. severely reli- 

gious. 

5. gdr'^fcjtis; a. showy; mag- 
nificent. 



5. -er^pt ; n. a vault under a 

church, used for burial pur- 
poses. 

6. re ta' bl^ ; n. an altar-screen.- 

7. b& §11' I -e&; n. cathedral. 

7. sSlf-&b' ne g&' tion; ». 
self-denial. 

7. p&' tl o ; n. a Spanish word 
meaning court-yard. 



The Cathedral of Seville and the Tomb of St. 
Ferdinand. 

1. To understand the Cathedral at Seville, you must 
know it ; you must feel it ; you must live in it ; you must 
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see it at the moment of the setting sun, when the light 
streams in golden showers through those wonderful painted 
glass windows (those masterpieces of Arnold of Flanders), 
jeweling the curling smoke of the incense still hanging 
around the choir; or else go there in the dim twilight, 
when the aisles seem to lengthen out into infinite space, 
and the only bright spot is from the ever-burning silver 
lamps which hang before the tabernacle. 

2. One of our party, certainly not given to admiration 
of either churches or Catholicity, exclaimed on leaving it : 
“ It is a place where I could not help saying my prayers.” 
. . . Among the treasures is the cross made from the gold 
which Christopher Columbus brought home from America 
and presented to the king ; the keys of the town given up 
to Ferdinand by the Moorish king at the conquest of 
Seville ; two beautiful ostensories of the fifteenth century, 
covered with precious stones and magnificent pearls ; beau- 
tiful reliquaries presented by different Popes ; finely illu- 
minated missals in admirable preservation ; an exquisitely 
carved ivory crucifix ; wonderful vestments, heavy with 
embroidery and seed-pearls ; the crown of King Ferdi- 
nand ; and last, not least, a magnificent tabernacle, altar- 
front, angels, and candlesticks, all in solid silver, beautiful 
in workmanship and design, used for Corpus Christi and 
other solemn feasts of the Blessed Sacrament. 

3. The Royal Chapel contains the body of Ferdinand, 
the pious conqueror of Seville, which town, as well as 
Cordova, he rescued from the hands of the Moors after it 
had been in their possession 524 years. This pious King, 
son of Alfonso, King of Leon, bore witness by his conduct 
to the truth of his words on going into battle : “ Thou, O 
Lord, who searchest the hearts of men, knowest that I 
desire but Thy glory and not mine ! ” To his saint-like 
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mother, Berangera, he owed all the good and holy impres- 
sions of his life. He helped to build the Cathedral of 
Toledo, of which he laid the first stone, and, in the midst 
of the splendors of the court, led a most ascetic and peni- 
tential life. 

4. Seville surrendered to him in 1249, after a siege of 
sixteen months, on which occasion the Moorish general ex- 
claimed that “ only a saint, who, by his justice and piety, 
had won Heaven over to his interest, could have taken so 
strong a city with so small an army.” By the Arch- 
bishop’s permission, the body of the saint was exposed for 
our travelers. It is in a magnificent silver shrine ; and 
the features still retain a remarkable resemblance to his 
portraits. His banner, crown, and sword were likewise 
shown to them, and the little ivory Virgin which he always 
fastened to the front of his saddle when going to battle. 

5. The cedar coffin still remains in which his body 
rested previous to its removal to this more gorgeous shrine. 
On the three days in the year when his body is exposed, 
the troops all attend Mass, and lower their arms and 
colors to the great Christian conqueror. A little staircase 
at the back of the tomb brings you down into a tiny crypt, 
where, arranged on shelves, are the coffins of the beautiful 
Maria Padilla, of Pedro the Cruel, and of their two sons ; 
latterly those of the children of the Duke and Duchess de 
Montpensier have been added. 

6. Over the altar of the chapel above hangs a very 
curious wooden statue of the Virgin, given to St. Ferdi- 
nand by the good King Louis of France. King Ferdinand 
adorned it with the crown of emeralds and stomacher of 
diamonds belonging to his mother, on condition that they 
should never be removed from the image. The organs 
are among the wonders of this Cathedral, with their thou- 
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sands of pipes, placed horizontally in a fan-like shape. 
The retable at the back of the high altar is a marvel of 
wood-carving; and the hundreds of lamps which burn 
before the different shrines are all of pure and massive 
silver. One is tempted to ask: “Was it by men and 
women like ourselves that cathedrals such as this were 
planned and built and furnished ? ” 

7. The Chapter who undertook it are said to have 
deprived themselves even of the necessaries of life to erect 
a basilica worthy of the name ; and in this spirit of vol- 
untary poverty and self-abnegation was it begun and 
completed. At the west end lies Fernando, son of the 
great Christopher Columbus, who himself died at Valla- 
dolid, and is said to rest in Havana. Passing at last under 
the Moorish arch toward the northeast end of the Cathe- 
dral, our travelers found themselves in a beautiful clois- 
tered 44 patio ” full of orange-trees in full blossom, with a 
magnificent fountain in the centre. In one comer is the 
old stone pulpit from which St. Vincent Ferrer, Venerable 
John of Avila, and other saints preached to the people ; 
an inscription records the fact. Lady Herbert. 

Seville (1), Cordova (3), Toledo (3), and Valladolid (7) are cities 
of Spain. 

The “Chapter” referred to in paragraph 7 was a body of Re- 
ligious. 

Explain the expression “jeweling the curling smoke ” (1). 

“To thine own self be true ; 

And it must follow, as the night the day, 

Thou canst not then be false to any man.” 

Shakespeare. 

44 Blessed are those who die for God, 

And earn the martyr’s crown of light ; 

Yet he who lives for God may be 
A greater conqueror in His sight.” 

Adelaide A. Proctor. 
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LESSON XIX. 



1. e nd' mer at^d; v. men- 
tioned specially. 

4. spa§m§ ; w. sudden, violent 

pains. 

5. a bSt' ted ; v . assisted. 

7. a man' i tl^§ ; n. pleasant, 
agreeable qualities. 



7. s&t' ir 1st ; n . one who writes 
keenly and severely in rebuke 
of wrongs. 

10. ad' v§rs^ ; a. unfortunate. 

13. £an' ius; w. great natural 
gifts. 

15. fit' fy.1 ; irregular. 



Thomas Hood. 

1. Let us be grateful to those beneficent authors who 
in their works have taught us to be cheerful — men who 
have written “Pickwick Papers,” and “Punch Papers,” 
and “ Sparrowgrass Papers,” and all other kinds of papers, 
to make us laugh and be happy together. “ To everything 
there is a season,” says the best of books ; and I am very 
glad “ a time to laugh ” is especially enumerated among 
those seasons. 

2. But there is a kind of humor abroad in the world 
which is to be avoided everywhere. Indelicacy is never 
funny. Vulgarity is always out of place. The man who 
implants in my memory a coarse story or a broad jest 
does me an injury for life and is forever odious in my 
recollection. I thank no one for trying to make me laugh 
at the expense of decency. 

3. Who would not like to go out of the world as Hood 
did, feeling sure that he had never given pain to any 
one’s sense of refinement, but that he had added smiles, 
not tears, to human life ? 

4. Thomas Hood’s unsullied pages are as nutritious and 
comforting as they are amusing. When you have a re- 
bellious tooth, or a wicked headache, or an extra screw of 
rheumatism, or a stab in the back by a false friend, over- 
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haul your 44 Tom Hood,” and, my word for it, you will 
feel better for the operation. One day I heard this order 
given from a sick-bed : 44 Bring me a bowl of gruel and 
the second volume of 4 Hood’s Own ’ ; ” and it sounded 
most sensible and encouraging. I once asked a friend who 
had long and dangerous illnesses what he took when the 
spasms were severest ; and he replied, 44 4 Pickwick Papers ’ 
and 4 Pagsley Papers ’ mixed.” 

5. Blessings, I say, on all who have contributed to the 
harmless laughter and simple amusement of mankind ; who 
have aided and abetted in the cause of human love and 
charity, — the “week-day preachers,” as Thackeray calls 
them, who have done what they could to help a universal 
good-will to man. 

6. How to make people happier is one of the noblest 
employments of man or woman kind ; how to be generous 
and forgiving to human frailty ; how to be helpful to the 
poor ; how to encourage the weak and suffering ; how to 
be neighborly and considerate toward young persons, and 
very tenderly disposed toward the feelings of little children, 
who have a difficult time of it, poor things ! for lack of 
sympathy, and are shoveled off to bed at eight o’clock, 
while everybody else is having a good time down-stairs. 

7. Now, all these amenities of life Tom Hood came on 
a special mission to teach us in his cheerful pages. He 
was a wit, a humorist, a satirist, but never a buffoon. 
Great artists in fun, like Shakespeare, and Dickens, and 
Hood, are always masters of the revels, but are never mas- 
tered by them. 

8. Ill health followed poor Hood through his whole 
career. Longfellow, who called to see him one day in 
1843, with Dickens, described the poet to me as a small, 
thin man, looking very pale and worn, not saying much 
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himself, but listening to Dickens with evident affection and 
interest. A perfectly-well day Hood never experienced for 
twenty-five years ; but his good spirits never deserted him, 
and his most humorous productions were composed when 
disease was preying most severely upon him. When the 
doctor told him that many of his pains came from the fact 
that, anatomically, his heart was placed lower down than 
is usual, he replied : “ The more need for me to keep it 
up, then.” 

9. One day he said to his wife, “ Never let us meet 
trouble half-way, but let him have the whole walk for his 
pains.” 

10. His energy and good spirits triumphed always over 
all oppositions to health and personal comfort. His famous 
poem of “ Miss Killmansegg ” was written under the most 
adverse circumstances, when he was suffering from weak- 
ness occasioned by loss of blood, and when he was kept 
alive only by the doctor’s utmost skill. 

11. In one of his prefaces, written after a long and 
severe illness, Hood tells his readers : “ As to my health, 
which is the weather of the body, it hails, it rains, it blows, 
it snows, at present ; but it may clear up by and by. 
Things may take a turn, as the pig said on the spit.” His 
fortitude and fun under trouble never deserted him. He 
never repined or uttered a complaint. 

12. When they were getting up a subscription in Lon- 
don for his monument, some of the most distinguished 
names in England were prominent on the list ; but to my 
thinking, those small sums that came up from the working- 
people of Manchester and Bristol and Preston far out- 
weighed the piles of guineas poured out by the great ones. 

13. Some of those little packages that were sent in 
from the working districts were marked, “From a few 
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poor needle-women ” ; “ From seven dressmakers ” ; 

“From twelve poor men in the coal-mines.” The rich 
gave of their abundance, to honor the wit, the Englishmen 
of genius, the great author ; but the poor women of Britain 
remembered who it was that sung the “ Song of the Shirt ” 
and “The Bridge of Sighs,” and, down there in their 
dark dens of sorrow and poverty, they resolved to send up 
their mite, though coined out of heart’s blood, for the good 
man’s monument. 

14. They had heard all about their dying friend, who 
havi been pleading their cause through so many years. 
They knew that he had been sending out of his sick-cham- 
ber lessons of charity and forbearance : reminding Wealth 
of Want, Feasting of Fasting, and Society of Solitude and 
Despair. 

15. Hood’s breath of life — so fitful for years — went out 

at last without a struggle or a sigh. The month of May 
was always an eventful month to him. He was born in 
May, married in May, and was laid to rest under the pink 
and white blossoms of May. James T. Fields. 

Thomas Hood was born in London, England, in 1798 and died 
May 3, 1845. He holds a high place both as a humorist and as a 
serious poet. His “Miss Killmansegg” (10) is one of the wittiest 
and most humorous poems in English, while his “Song of the Shirt” 
and “The Bridge of Sighs” (13) are among the most perfect poems 
of their kind we have. 

William Makepeace Thackeray (5), born 1811, died 1863, was 
a writer of both prose and verse. He will be best remembered by his 
novels; from one of these, “The Newcomes,” an extract will be 
found toward the end of this volume. 

Charles Dickens (7), born 1812, died 1870, was one of the great- 
est novelists and humorists that England has produced. He occupies 
a field that no other writer has cultivated. His good characters, how- 
ever, are only humanly good; their goodness does not spring from a 
moral or religious motive. The Dublin Review says of him : “ He 
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was certainly a moral writer and lauded the household virtues ; but 
there is a higher aspect of morality, one in which Catholic readers 
are bound to regard every book which professes to deal with the 
condition of man ; and so regarded, Mr. Dickens’s works are false 
as any of those of the undisguised materialistic writers of the 
day.” 

William Shakespeare (7), the greatest of dramatic poets, was 
born in England in 1564 and died April 23, 1616. His genius was 
something wonderful. There is scarcely a subject of which he has 
not made some mention. “ He was the man,” says Dryden, “ who 
of all modern and perhaps ancient poets had the largest and most 
comprehensive soul. All the images of nature were present to him, 
and when he describes anything, you more than see it — you feel it 
too.” 

Henry W. Longfellow (8) was born at Portland, Me., in 1807 
and died in 1882. His poetry is remarkable for its simplicity, refine- 
ment, and grace. He is undoubtedly the most popular of American 
poets. 

Explain the expressions “stab in the back” (4); “coined out 
of heart’s blood” (13). What is meant by “the best of books,” 
referred to in paragraph 1 ? 



LESSON XX. 



1. ; n. extent. 

2. shO^l ; n . great multitude, said 

especially of fish. 

3. s-e6ff' ing ly ; adv. with con- 

tempt. 

4. str&nd ; n . the sea-shore. 

4. -elg^v^ ; v. to divide by force. 



4. ph6s' phor-ll^t' ed ; a . 
lighted up by the phosphorous 
in the sea-water. 

6. 6ff' ing ; n. that part of the 
sea where there is deep water. 

6. sotigh' ing (suf ing); a. 
sighing. 



The Fishermen of Wexford. 

1. There is an old tradition sacred held in Wexford town, 
That says : “ Upon St. Martin’s Eve no net shall be let 
down ; 

No fisherman of Wexford shall, upon that holy day, 

Set sail or cast a line within the scope of Wexford 
Bay.” 
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The tongue that framed the order, or the time, no one 
could tell ; 

And no one ever questioned, but the people kept it well. 
And never in man’s memory was fisher known to leave 
The little town of Wexford on the good St. Martin’s Eve. 

2. Alas ! alas for Wexford ! once upon that holy day 
Came a wondrous shoal of herring to the waters of the 

Bay. 

The fishers and their families stood out upon the beach, 
And all day watched with wistful eyes the wealth they 
might not reach. 

Such shoal was never seen before, and keen regrets 
went round — 

Alas ! alas for Wexford ! Hark ! what is that grating 
sound? 

The boats’ keels on the shingle ! Mothers ! wives ! ye 
well may grieve, — 

The fishermen of Wexford mean to sail on Martin’s Eve ! 

3. 44 Oh, stay ye ! ” cried the women wild. 44 Stay ! ” cried 

the men white-haired ; 

44 And dare ye not to do this thing your fathers never 
dared. 

No man can thrive who tempts the Lord ! ” 44 Away ! ” 
they cried : 44 the Lord 

Ne’er sent a shoal of fish but as a fisherman’s reward.” 
And scoffingly they said, 44 To-night our nets shall 
sweep the Bay, 

And take the Saint who guards it, should he come 
across our way ! ” 

The keels have touched the water, and the crews are 
in each boat ; 

And on St. Martin’s Eve the Wexford fishers are afloat ! 
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4. The moon is shining coldly on the sea and on the lancL 

On dark faces in the fishing-fleet and pale ones on the 

strand, 

As seaward go the daring boats, and heavenward the 
cries 

Of kneeling wives and mothers with uplifted hands and 
eyes. 

44 Oh Holy Virgin ! be their guard ! ” the weeping women 
cried ; 

The old men, sad and silent, watched the boats cleave 
through the tide, 

As past the farthest headland, past the lighthouse, in a 
line 

The fishing-fleet went seaward through the phosphor- 
lighted brine. 

5. Oh, pray, ye wives and mothers ! All your prayers 

they sorely need 

To save them from the wrath they’ve roused by their 
rebellious greed. 

Oh ! white-haired men and little babes, and weeping 
sweethearts, pray 

To God to spare the fishermen to-night in Wexford 
Bay ! 

The boats have reached good offing, and, as out the 
nets are thrown, 

The hearts ashore are chilled to hear the soughing sea- 
wind’s moan : 

Like to a human heart that loved, and hoped for some 
return, 

To find at last but hatred, so the sea-wind seemed to 
mourn. 
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But ah ! the Wexford fishermen ! their nets did scarcely 
sink 

One inch below the foam, when, lo ! the daring boat- 
men shrink 

With sudden awe and whitened lips and glaring eyes 
agape, 

For breast-high, threatening, from the sea uprose a 
Human Shape ! 

7. Beyond them, — in the moonlight, — hand upraised and 
awful mien, 

Waving back and pointing landward, breast-high in 
the sea ’twas seen. 

Thrice it waved and thrice it pointed, — then, with 
clenched hand upraised, 

The awful shape went down before the fishers as they 
gazed! 

Gleaming whitely through the water, fathoms deep they 
saw its frown, — 

They saw its white hand clenched above it, — sinking 
slowly down ! 

And then there was a rushing ’neath the boats, and 
every soul 

Was thrilled with greed ; they knew it was the seaward- 
going shoal ! 

3. Defying the dread warning, every face was sternly set, 

And wildly did they ply the oar, and wildly haul the net. 

But two boats’ crews obeyed the sign, — God-fearing 
men were they, — 

They cut their lines and left their nets, and homeward 
sped away ; 

But darkly rising sternward did God’s wrath in tempest 
sweep, 
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